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BRITISH POLICY IN CHINA, 
THE policy of Britain in China should be that of absolute neutrality. 
We have assuredly enough on our hands without undertaking to 
support the Mantchous or to fight the Taipings. Our object in the 
Chinese seas is to get off our cotton goods, and it should be matter of 
indifference to us whether we take tea in return of either Imperialist 
or Insurgent. It would be pure madness to take sides in the matter. 
The Taipings have now become a formidable power in China. They 
em the great water-way of that country; the central provinces 
oA 


them; they comprise 100,000,000 people, occupying 100 
first-class and 80 second-class cities, the largest of which boasts some 
5,000,000 inhabitants. The respect conventionally rendered to the 
« powers that be” should therefore of right be yielded to them. 
Friendly relations mr | be established and maintained with both, for 
circumstances prove that both powers are very anxious, now they 
begin to know its value, for our custom and opinion. 

There is scarcely any one but admits that a neutral policy would be 
a wise one. The Government does this; but, somehow or other, the 
admission is verbal only. Neutrality is a commendable course in an 
abstract point of view, but practically they seem to evade it. Mr. 
Bruce, in his first interview with Prince Kung, the Emperor's 
brother, could not forbear giving a little advice relative to the 
disposition of forces at Shanghai, showing at once to both 

ies that the Mantchon was the British “ pet.” Lord Elgin 
also proposed that at Ching-kiang-foo the Imperial duties should 
be collected upon the forei trade on the Yang-tsze-kiang 
River—-a plan which very quietly hands over to the Tartar Govern- 
ment all customs upon produce arriving from insurgent districts. 
Whether the ‘l'aipings will goodnaturedly construe this into an act of 
neutrality remains to be seen. Again, the consular proclamation at 
Shanghai forbids British subjects to enter places held by insurgents, or 
to sell to them arms or munitions of war. This might have been 
intended for neutrality, but we fear the insurgents will read the procla- 
mation by the light of the British ships that are cruising about at 
Ching-kiang-foo with the Imperial fleet. How are they likely to 
view the payment of British troops by the Tartar Government to pro- 
tect Shanghai against themselves, or the repulse they received at an 
earlier date, before the same city, and from the same forces? Will 
they put these acts down as a special evidence of our goodwill towards 
them? No, Our neutrality has been afarce. We have already given 
the Chinese too low an opinion of our morality, and it seems quite 
gratuitous to add to the unfavourable impression, especially now we 
can afford to speak our mind. If neutrality is to be the word, let us 
be neutral ; if not, not. A shuffling course is contemptible, and will 
probably lead to the complete destruction of our influence in those 
seas. We have nothing to gain by double dealing, but very much 
to lose. We may lose our trade by it; we should assuredly lose good 
opinion ; and, after all, good opinion is of more value than trade, 

Let it be granted, for the sake of looking at the question 
from another point of view, that ne is impossible. Let 
it be supposed we are forced to take sides. It is easy to imagine 
circumstances that would oblige us to range ourselves with the 
Tartars or the Chinese. There are not a few people who do think 
we cannot remain in China during the struggle in process and fail 
to be entangled in the quarrel by one or another. And this view 
is not at all inconsistent with the assertion that our best policy is to 
keep neutral, simply because we may be prevented following that 

licy, and forced into another line of conduct, From the first we 

ave said that the occupation of China in the present state of the 
Government there was a very hazardous step, especially its occupation 
in conjunction with France, whose interests are so foreign to our 
own, Our entrance was speedily effected ; but when shall we be per- 
mitted to withdraw our forces ? 

If, then, we allow any probability of our being obliged to draw the 
sword it becomes a grave question as to the right cause in which to 
draw it. We purposely abandon the ordinary term expedient for that 
of right, because our political training has taught us that the latter 
comprehends and swallows up the former. The Government has left 
us in no doubt as to which party we should cover with the shield of our 
protection, for it has patted the Emperor on the back and cried, “Go it, 
Tartar!” in a somewhat emphatic manner, It may be, however, that 
this encouragement has been altogether too emphatic, that the Govern- 
ment has been misled, that the knowledge recently gained of the 
insurgents has changed public opinion with regard to them, and that 
if we abandon a neutral policy it is fitting we should do so in favour 
of a power which possesses F pe life and the element of progress 
and strength to run alone, and not that we should involve ourselves 
in a bloody contest to bear up a despicable, corrupt, idolatrous 
dynasty, which will expire in our arms, 

There is no mystery about the rise of the Tartars, They seized the 
power in China about the time that our Cromwell established the 
Commonwealth in England, and their rule has been marked ever since 
by oppression and tyranny. It is admitted on all hands that the wall 
of isolation around China was built by Tartar jealousy, and that in 
throwing down that wall, for the purpose of establishing commercial 
relations with the ple, the difficulties with which we have had to 
contend have been due to the Tartars, not to the Chinese. So far has 
this fact been acknowledged that a certain species of justification has 
been drawn from it to support an enterprise otherwise rather doubtful. 
Our forces have assumed the merit of contending on behalf of the 
oppressed against their oppressors. It is said that China is now set 
free to trade with us, and is anxious to avail itself of the new liberty. 
To us is ascribed the merit of wrenching this a from Tartar 
mas In accomplishing this object we have defeated and disgraced 
the Tartar army, we have covered with shame the Tartar Commander- 
in-Chief, we have outraged the Tartar Emperor by the destruction of 
his Summer Palace, and have, in fact, held up to scorn the Tartar 
Governmeiit as a Power no longer capable of swaying the sceptre of 
that vast empire. That we should have done this is somewhat con- 
sistent with our national character; but it seems very strange that we 
should now appear to lift the prostrate Mantchou, and offer him the 
support of our arm to walk with. If the Government is desirous of 
propping up that venal and imbecile dynasty, our present attitude is 
accounted for ; but nf are, surely, too well informed as to the relative 
strength of parties and the justice of their several claims to commit 
such a criminal blunder, If we must take sides, let us at any rate take 
the right one. 

We have reason to know that certain countrymen of ours of wealth 
and position in China have, to serve their own purposes, very much 
misled public opinion here with regard to the character, designs, and 
ome the insurgents. Our Government has been acting too much 
under information gathered from such sources. The expedition vp the 
Yang-tsze-kiang sheds a new light on the matter, and will, we hope, 
induce some change in our opinions and our policy. 

The rebellion is, without doubt, a national movement, aroused by an 
amount of oppression no longer bearable. The spark which kindled 
this combustible mass of discontent appears to have been a Bible put 
into the hands of a young man who was returning plucked from one of 
the great examinations. He read and pondered —his mind was over- 
wronght—a fever seized him, and he rose from asick bed, not a design- 
ing impostor, but a deluded fanatic. He became the centre of popular 
discontent, and took the name of Tai-ping-wang, the Great Prince of 
Peace, a name he pledged himself to merit by the overthrow of 
Idol and the spread of Christianity ; and his march north, 
to Pekin, has been one, so far as it has reached, of wonderful 
success. If we stand aside this work will be completed, and if 
we interfere to prevent it we shall draw upon ourselves the 
hatred that now falls upon the Tazters, and must fail in the 
end, for the patriot forces are made of a different metal to 
their masters. It is not correct to suppose that this moyement 
is bya madmen. We have now certain knowledge 
that the directing epirit is a cousin of Tai-ping, a man of 
refined edueation and high Christian principle, When he saw, 
four since, that differences were splitting up the in- 
surgent body, and perverted doctrine was destroying their 
religious belief, he joined hijs relative, and now guides the 
helm of the vewel, Order iz | ee’ | succeeding confusion, 
and, though Tai-ping-wang does still ‘pretend to a Divine 
misaion of his own, his errors have been modified and his 
fanaticiam moderated. His Prime Minister, when convessing 
with a missionary who lately visited Nankin, is to 
have expressed himself in the following manner: “ Tell the 
Boreign Brethren you have had the gospel for upwards of a 
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thousand years; we only, as it were, for eight or ninedays, Your 
knowledge of it ought to be correct and extensive; ours must neces- 
sarily be limited and imperfect. You must, therefore, bear with us 
for the present, and we will gradually improve. As for the gospel, it 
is one, and must be propagated dsnbows the world. Let the Foreign 
Brethren all know that we are determined to uproot idolatry, and plant 
Christianity in its place.” 

Politically and or. cage t the insurgents rely upon our teaching. 
They court our friendship, and are evidently ready enough to mould 
their institutions upon ours. They embody the spirit of young China, 
hopeful China; and we are about to countenance the old, id, 
idolatrous dynasty, the power that we have crushed and smitten to 
the dust, rather than the young and vigorous growth which has sprung 
from our own seedling. m represented as san- 
— and cruel. But they are Chinese, and, measured by the Chinese 
rule, they bear advantageous comparison with such men as Yeh, who 
confesses to having slaughtered four millions of rebels in twelve 
months, or the Imperial authorities at Pekin, who exercised their 
brutalities on our unhappy countrymen. There have been outrages, 
doubtless ; but who does not know the difficulty of restraining a rabble 
soldiery? The evidence of those who have been to Nankin speaks 
well, at all events, for the Taiping Government. Throughout that 
city, we are told, not an idol, an opium-smoker, or a drunkard is to 
be seen. Vice may be secretly indulged, but that it dares not flaunt 
itself abroad shows the Government to be well-intentioned and strong. 
With regard to opium, the chief official said to the officers of the late 
expedition up the Yang-tsze, ‘The Tartar Government passed a law 
against the opium trade; they were weak and could not enforce it, but 
we are strong. By our law it is death to use it, or to trade in it, and 
we intend to make this law respected.” 

If we judge the Taipings by the edicts of their Government we have 
reason to be very hopeful; for the principles of civil and religious 
freedom, so freely disseminated amongst their mighty masses, may be 
expected to produce results in China akin to those they have produced 
in Britain. Why, then, should we interfere? The insurgents ask us 
for no help, and why should we gratuitously offer it to their anta- 

mists? We say again that the policy of Britain in China should be 
that of absolute neutrality ; and we also affirm that, if forced from 
this policy to draw the sword, we should point it against the effete and 
corrupt Mantchou tottering to his fall, and not against the child of our 
own Civilisation. 


he Taipings have 








IRON LIGHTHOUSES FOR THE MOUTHS OF THE 
EBRO. 


BETWEEN Barcelona and Valencia, on the eastern coast of Spain, and 
where the River Ebro falls into the Mediterranean, the Spanish Govern- 
ment is about to erect three iron lighthouses, the construction of which 
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IRON LIGHTHOUSE FOR THE MOUTHS OF THE RIVER EBRO, 
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has been intrusted to Messrs, John H. Porter and Co., of Birmingham, 

at whose establishment these structures have just been completed. 

The principal lighthouse has an altitude of 150 feet, and will be erected, 

as the leading light, upon the Isla de Buda, a sandbank dividing the 

two mouths of the Ebro, The accompanying Illustration of this light- 

ad was copied from a photograph taken recently at Messrs. Porter's 
orks, 

The peculiar character of the construction of the tower arose out of 
the difficulty of erecting so lofty an edifice upon so unstable a founda- 
tion as the bank of sand and soil formed by the detritus brought 
down and deposited by the waters of the Ebro. It was desired to 
attain the elevation with the least possible amount of material, con- 
sistent with a due regard to the permanent stability of the structure, 
ina ee situation. 

The eter of the lighthouse at the base is 56 feet, and it is sup- 
ported upon nine wrought-iron screw piles, screwed down into the sand 
to a depth of 30 feet. Eight of these piles occur at the angles of the 
octagonal figure, and the ninth at the centre. The heads of the piles, 
rising only three feet above the sand, are connected by a strong framing 
of girders formed of “puddled” steel. From the eight external piles 
and inclining towards the centre, rise eight pillars of wrought iron, 
framed together, and with the central shaft at intervals in the height 
by strong horizontal bracing of rolled girder iron, Numerous tension. 
bars, acting diagonally on the external faces of the octagon, and 
radiatiog diagonally from the central shaft to the external pillars, 
prevent any distortion of the figure. The better to resist the action of 
the wind at an elevation of some 35 feet from the ground, the dwelling 
of the keepers is dome-shaped, and with the same object a receptacle 
for stores beneath the dwelling has the form of an inverted cone, 
From the centre of the dome rises the central shaft or cylinder of 
wrought iron, containing a winding staircase 6} feet in diameter, by 
= - gue to the lantern at the’ summit. 

e lan and its revolving light are furnished by Messrs. Chan 
Brothers and Co. The light will be visible at a distance of Po no 
miles, flashing vividly at intervals of a minute. The total weight of 
the lighthouse with its lantern is about 170 tons, of which the 
principal portion, through the agency of the radiating tension-bars 
noticed above, is sustained by the eight external pillars, The founda- 
tion- piles of solid wrought iron are 8 inches in diameter, and fitted 
with Mitchell’s patent screws of 4 feet in diameter, each of which is 
considered capable of sustaining a load of 80 tons, 





ARE OUR MEAT MARKETS UNDER PROPER 
INSPECTION ? 


A SEWER is not a fragrant thing. Though the foot passenger may be 
ever so deeply interested in the mechanical contrivances displayed in 
the construction of these great conduits, and the measures taken for 
flushing them, curiosity will scarcely be strong enough to detain him 
a moment in the neighbourhood of one that is undergoing repair, 
Both object and subject, in fact, are avoided by the public. is 
general aversion gives a very sufficient foundation to the conjecture 
that the reports which from time to time appear in our public prints 
under the heading ‘City Commission of Sewers” obtain but little 
notice. Under this title, however, are to be found facts which have 
nothing whatever to do with sewers. They point to a subject which 
is as Peay public attention, particularly at the present season, as 
any which have recently formed the grounds of legislation on behalf 
of public health, and we, therefore, offer no apology for calling 
attention to it. 

Judging from the several reports of this Commission which now lie 
before us, the business which is got through at the weekly, meetings 
appears to be exceedingly various and comprehensive, First is heard 
what the “Improvement Committee” have to say with respect to the 
pulling down or building up of bridges, to the formation of new streets, 
the widening of causeways, and the details of drainage plans, Then 
is called up Dr. Letheby, the medical “ Officer of Health,” who deposeth 
as to the number of houses inspected, the need of improved sanitary 
arrangements, the amount of meat seized by the Inspectors of Markets 
as unfit for human food, and the number of deaths which have 
occurred in the City during the week. It is with the last two of these 
returns that we have now to deal, 

_Taking some three of these later reports, we find in the first week 
4577\b, of meat were seized ; in the second week, 4588lb.; in the third 
40271b, ; and that all this was condemned to be burnt at Cow-cross or 
consigned to the boilers, as unfit for human food. In the same weeks 
corresponding to these fleshy sequestrations the averages of deaths were 
50, 59, and 49, within the boundaries of civic authority. The figures are 
only placed in conjunction to lead the mind of the reader to conjecture 
how far the facts of disease in the meat and death in the eater stand in 
the relation of cause and effect. Of course, to arrive at only a very 
distant approximation to a result, the total weekly mortality of the 
metropolis must be taken, strictly analysed and classified, and even 
then there is only a negation to place against it on the other side, for 
a pounds ape gre ser a in evidence should have been eaten to 

ave imparted any value to the inquiry, and they are supposed to hav 
been destroyed. The word * guipeaed ” is aivisediy’ need teed 
certain instances have come to light in which this destruction has been 
somewhat more than problematical. On the other hand, the inquiry as 
to the amount of fevers and other affections produced by the bad meat 
which gains its way to the public stomach, disguised or undisguised 
without being detected by the agent of the law, is too much like a 
problem wherein one quantity only being known an unknown quantity 
is required, to tempt us in that direction, We are disposed to come at 
the truth by quite another line, and to ask boldly what number of in- 
spectors is needed to protect the public in this matter of bad, diseased, 
or putrid meat? The answer to the question is already given, There 
are three inspectors appointed, and it is therefore supposed that three 
— 7 —— legen — of that office. 

t is clearly a mistake to view this as simply a City question. 
officials are expected not to exercise an om u ht ot The meat ys 
consumed within the limits of the City, for which they might suffice, but 
to examine that which is to feed some three millions of people. Who 
with any knowledge of the circumstances of the case will deem thia 
possible? Ceaseless is the whirr of railway-wheels which night and 
day convey to our great — the produce of the pastures of the 
west, the downs of the south, the farmsteads of the east, and the 
lowlands of the north in bovine and ovine abundance. By river, by 
railway, by common road, ty sea, are supplies constantly arriving, 
impelled by private and public enterprise. The vast, insatiable maw 
of London stands ever open to receive the bellowing herd, the bleatin, 
flock, and those tons upon tons of impaasive flesh which from differen 
quarters blend like separate streams as they converge to a centre, into 
one great torrent, where life and death are strangely mingled in the hurly 
burly of descent, Three mortal men are set to guard the entrance of 
this huge digester, who may be seen every now and then to make a 
grab with their fieshhooks, as they battle hopelesaly with the pon- 
derous stream, at something which they think, in the hurry and con- 
ee of the ome nme + being too le or too red, may disturb 
the internal peace o pu stomach, while the general 
Teen ee nanos 

a g is joing at it is worth doing well, 

inspection of meat is a r thing to mye hh 
should it not be done properly? What is the use of setting 
three men to do what ten or twelve could not do efficiently ? 
Looking at the ee quantity of meat slaughtered ‘in 
London, and at that which comes to town under the name 
of * country-killed,” it is clear to anybody who knows any- 
thing about the matter that, even in case the salesmen and 
slaughterera were compelled by law to confine all their trans, 
actions within a radius of one mile, the present staff of in: 
spectors, prompted as they may or might be by the most 
conscientious motives, could not possibly discharge their duties 
in @ manner consistent with the public safety. How much 
less, then, can they be expected to suffice for the work 
imposed upon them when their researches are rather retarded 
by a law of diffusion than aided by one of concentration ? 

e have only to remember that 800 tons of country-killed 
meat is to be examined, which arrives mostly packed, and 
that for want of room it is stowed away, and often becomes 
putrid in consequence. We are tald by Dr, Wynter that 
during Christmas week in 1854 “ the Eastern Counties line 
deposited at Newgate about 1000 tons of meat, and that the 
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weight sent by other companies the same day was proportionately 
on one occasion tes 
ve 


large. No less than cay Sa were. wail 


says, “to discharge their beef and mutton into market.” We 
y and lambs, 


8000 
400 pigs and calves are offered as a weekly sacrifice to the Metropolitan 


and prom! > 
DAC howd pease Divine | Cuiru.—The tautology ‘which offends you in our last week's notice of the Yorkshire Chess 
wrath or propitiate Divine favour; we have only to remember that |  Associatio is of a 


these immense supplies come from different quarters, at 
times, and are oni 
impossible it must 


Inspectors are not ubiquitous, neither can they 


certain number of hours. They are but mortal men. The commission 
bo A 2 


would appear, however, 


to hold the same opinion as the Town Council of Edinburgh did 


in 1857 with respect to the work which might be reasonably ex 


of the one inspector appeinted to supervise the markets of the northern 
metropolis :—“ He was to be in attendance ony at the dead-meat 
market, to visit butchers’ pay mb be on the look-out at railway 

the country, call twice daily at the 


what 
to di hat would afford ample occupati for twenty ! 
These London ins . ncouR tered to be most diligen t in 


but we have reason to think that for every pound of bad meat 
a otested one other pound at least, and that often of the most vicious 
character, often nm. 

This is a serious matter, and it must not be su; that we are 
jumping to some rash conclusion, These remarks are ‘ounded upon close 
observ m, and a lengthened intimacy with rural as won te i 
affairs, It is very general known our farming brethren are 


ly bound to serve the interests of 


i the two eee “ 
between them not communicated to inspector. But it may be objected 
the butcher. 


that the salesman has two parties to serve—the grazier and 


Very true. But the a butcher being of two species—one which 


finds a ready sale for 
for the worst—he often has it in his power to oblige 
well as the former, without any aid from the 


tions. A salesman receiving a lot of meat which he knows 


been 
the fact to the inspector, because he is aware that his 


the loss from the railway com and his own 
recover 08s y yey — 


and the salesman are not extensive enough to 
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which bad meat comes into the market and goes out of the 
market without let or hindrance, and finds its way to some uarter of 


the town where necessity is great 


of the assertion that 


facts enough within our own knowledge which will show how 


reason there is for an addition to the present staff, and we hope on a 








exact copies of the figures of the smallest *s brain and of the brain of 
ty snimpanzee—the latter as figured by the toh anatomists. He says 
the chimpewn dissections of the brains of the chimpanzee and oitng. 
outang, and of partially decomporst on 7 the gorilla, have assured him of 
the accuracy of Dutch anatomiste’ figures, as rightly and truly repre- 
senting the degree to which the brain in the ape approaches in size and struc- 
ture to that in man, save that in the gorilla, in connection with its greater 
Tnuscular development, the proportional size of the cerebellum is 

than in the chimpanaee and ourang ; and in that. respeet Dont os it 
seem to approach nearer to man. B the Giterence, 20 competes tee 
the’ he says, is so much greater than is that between any two 
vege ia the descending series from the chimpanzee to the ur,—or, in 


of iron.— Cosmos. 

An tus for experiments on 

has been invented by Professor Pettenkofer, 
iron 


top at the windows are cemented, and sides 
as ai as possible. means of tubes and clockwork supply of air is 
maintained, and the results of respiration or coinbustion carried off 
Fora meast apparatus « large guamoter vot to ite 
employed. The can be readily drawn off, and amy ett 
purity, o., by the usnal met Experiments have made 
th great accuracy wi to men, and candles, This is said 
to be the first apparatus of ts kind in which li is ble under normal 
tions, since men can live in it just as well as any well-ventilated 








The Manchester Working Men's College was incorporated with 
yesterday 


Owen's College se” 4 
been most liberally treated by the trustees of wen's College, 
inn ne ot of the college have been placed at 
cervioe the Working Men’s I tute at a very cheap rate. 

mackerel 





— to various neighbourhoods, to conceive how 
for three men to form any idea of more 
than the mere superficial deposits of this vast mountain of flesh. 


ild’ to smile at the canny 
craft of the Scotch age yw which fancies it saves the salary of two 
men by casting on a thi three times as much work as he can perform, 

ings will be aroused when we find at home three persons set 


to 
detained upon the railway until it is putrid will send a notice 


Hil 
rela 


diseased very 
anything in the shape of flesh can be sold at about ld. per Ib., or 8d, 


stone. : 
Pet is not, however, necessary that we should appeal to Parliamentary 
evidence in support our present inspectors are 
totally insufficient to detect the meat which comes into our market 
from numerous causes in a state unfit for human food. There are 


and 


a6 


ratified the proposition, $e, 
R.N.B—l. Mr. Kolisch yragins lesaty ot Liverpool, and bas now 
sional visit to ay ty? 


Tt 
Ferous.—!. We have no 


CHESS. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


4 


OBITUARY OF EMINENT PERSONS, 





LADY DORCHESTER. 


The Right Hen. Anne, Lady Dorchester, was the daughter of W. J. 
h > married, on the 12thof June, 1837, to Guy, third and 





@ letter in w 
ises his endeavours to effave any unfa 


o is not 
comma by the compositor. wh Mr. 


been 
Norwich Castle. 


so far as we have seen 
these never People meet together to see one another 
and there is always tos much excitement and pother for 


hy titer course 
make a show of being vastly in earnest, but the play, after all, counts for little in the 
sum of the day’s enjoyment. Wehave always fel 
all on these occasions derive most ¢ M 
P C_- You are bound to continue the match or to resign it at once, 
veliable account of the Japanese Game of Chess, which 

2. The three best Evgli h pla, ers of the period you refer to were M‘Donnell, 

Lewis, and Frazer. All excellent, and much upon a par. 


on 
‘the mecting of the * West Yorkshire Chess 
high class, 
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SOLUTION OF PROBLEM No. 903. 


WHITE. BLACK. 
1, K to R 3rd 
2. K to Kt 4th All Black's moves are 
3. K to B 5th compulsory. 
4, K to K 4th 


Dis. check, and mate. 





KEY-MOVES OF CHESS ENIGMAS. 
No. 1198,—K to K Kt 5th No. 1199.—Kt to K 4th 
No, 1200.—B to Q B 4th (dis. ch.) 





PROBLEM No. 904, 
By Mr. F. DEACON. 


BLACK, 


oy 7 
YoY 


Witt ttita 








White to play, and mate in five moves. 





CHESS IN LONDON. 





much 


qu sntiofactor, or teat be to | his side ) 
make the best pon looking a little | 93. Q takes Q R takes Q 
oh the game, ower we discover 3 
24, B to K B 2nd R to K 7th 
SEES poten ot is Q's Bishop is 0 com- K Rto K sq 





And, after a little more skirmishing, White gave in. 











CHESS ENIGMAS. 
No. ay M. GROSDEMANGR. 


P at K B 4th. 
Black: K at K Kt Sth, Rat Q R 4th, B at K 4th. 
White to play, and mate in three moves. 


No. 1202.—By the Same. 
la Ni 





White to play, and mate in three moves. 


A chess tourney, began some months since at the St. George’s Chess Club, 


has recently terminated, the chief = being borne off the well-known 
amateur “ Alter,” one of the best p! rsof theday. The following was the 
decisive game. 
(Irregular Opening.) 
WHITE (Mr. 0.8.) BLACK (Alter). | WHITE (Mr. C. S.) BLACK (Alter). 
1. P to K 4th P to Q Kt 3rd 16. Q to K R 3rd t to K 5th 


(Now that * P to K 4th” is almost uni- (Well played.) 

'y acknowledged to be 17. B to K 3rd 
pI the move in the text} (Had he taken the Kt, Black would, of 
2 boon given 0028) courre, have captu' the Bishop with his 
2. P to Q 4th B to Q Kt 2nd 7. Kt takes Kt 
3. B to Q 3rd Kt toQ B 3rd 18. Kt takes Kt Q to K sq 
4. P to Q B 3rd P to K 4th 19. P to K B 4th Q to K B 2nd 
5. Bto K 8rd P takes P 20.PtoQKt3rd QRtoK sq 
6. P takes P Kt to Q Kt 5 1.PtoK Kt4th BtoK Bird 
7. Kt to QB 3rd Kt takes B (ch) } 22. P to K Kt 5th 
t Vay P to K B 4th (Nine players out of ten 
9. KttoK B3rd_ P takes P this move, overlooking the i 
10. Q Kt takes P See Bishop 
(White hes now four pieces in the Acid, 22 Q to K 3rd 


(This and Alter’s preced move well 
io prove either chat Binck' opening is wot corns and Alors Ube beats completely on | shouldered, thick-necked, 


la ery ary 
White: K at Q sq, R at Q R 3rd, Bs at K R 4th and K Kt 6th, Kt at K 7th 


fouvelle Régence. 
White: Kat QR beh, Bark ke Wh, De ar K beh and Q Kt 3rd, Kteat K B 
Black; K at QB 4th, BatQ Kt Sth, Kt st K R 7th ; Pe at K Kt 7th, QB 


Ww , and was 
prevent perd Dorchester, and has had two daughters, Henrietta Anne, and 

‘aria Georgiana, who survive her. Her Ladyship died op. the 7th inst., at the 
family seat, Greywell, near Odiham, Hants. 

LADY CAREW. 

Anne Frances, Lady Carew, was the eldest daughter of the late Major- 
General Thomas William Taylor, C.B., of West Ogwell House, Devonshire, 
Lieuten ‘or of Sandhurst, and Colonel of the 17th Lancers, by his 


and by him leaves a son and two daughters. Her Ladyship died at Haccombe, 
one of _ Baronet’s family seats, near Newton Abbots, Devonshire, on the 8th 





acco! 

Cardew, of the Royal Engineers, . She died at her residence, 37, 
Eaton , Belgrave-square, on the 10th ult., after a short illness. It will 
be recollected that Colonel Carpenter led on the memorable morning of the 
battle of Inkerman the outlying pickets of the 4lst Regiment of the 2nd 
—_ of the 2nd Division, and was killed on the field. More than 
ordinary interest was attached to the family at the time in consequence 
of law gs which arose on account of Colonel Carpenter’s death 
in the lifetime of his father, General Carpenter. Colonel Carpenter 
was the only son of a distinguished Indian General, and he had by the 
lady the su of this notice an only son, Major Carpenter, now 
of the 32nd Light Infantry, who was himself seriously wounded at the battle 
of the Alma. General Carpenter survived his son, the Colonel, but a short 
time, and died in London, leaving < oe will property amounting to nearly 
half illion sterling to his son, 


n ci legal 
questions arose on parts of the , which were decided in favour of the present 
Major ter by the House of Lords. Mrs. Carpen 
bequi the whole of her property to her only child, Major Carpenter, who 
is now the last of this race of soldiers. 





THE REV. CANON OTTLEY. 
The Rev. Lawrence , M.A., Canon Residentiary of Ripon, and Rector 
of Richmond, Yorkshire, w: lamented death has occurred, was 
of the ancient West Indian family of Ottley, and was the elder son of Sir 
Richard Cttley, Chief Justice of Ceylon, by his wife, Sarah Elizabeth, daughter 
of Sir William Young, Bart. He was born 
ity College, Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. in 1833, and M.A. in 
vas presented, in 1837, *to the rectory of 
Acton, near Sudbury, Suffolk, and in 1850 to the rectory of . 
marri , elder 


danghter of the Rev. ‘ohn Bickersteth, Rector of Sapcote, Leicestershire, 
sister % Bickersteth, on whose elevation to the see of 
was appointed his — Chaplain. In 1858 Mr. Ottley 


THE REV. PATRICK BRONTE. 

Rev. Patrick Bront#, the venerable Incumbent of Haworth, in the 
, died at his parsonage on the 7th instant. His 
in connection with his remarkable daughters, 

Jane Bronté, known amongst the lovers of lite- 

m The Rev. Patrick Bronté was the last 

of that extraordinary family depicted by Mrs. Gaskell in the life of hi: 

daughter Charlotte Bronté, author of * Jane Eyre.” Mr. Bronté was born in 

the parish of Aheleregh, in the county of Down, Ireland, on March 7, 1777. 

His father was a farmer, and had a large family, remarkable, it is said, for 

ysical strength and al beauty. Struck by the early intellectual 

jung Patrick, the Rev. Mr. Tighe, the Rector of Drumgooland, 
sent him to England to be liberally educated. He entered St. John’s College, 
uated, he was ordained and appointed to 

Early in the present century he was presented to the 


Bronté’s leisure; and several volumes of 
him. He was universally esteemed by the people among whom 
his death is deeply lamented. 


CAVOUR AND RICASOLI, 

Tue first appearance of the new Italian Ministry in the Chamber is 
thus described in the Turin letter of the Daily News. The personal 
contrast between Cavour and Ricasoli is strikingly indicated :— 


between the figure and aspect of two men 
the other? It was but on 


poems and tales were > by 
lived, and 


development of force a very doubtful ad- (It he had played his Kt to 9 B athe 
vantage.) natural move enough— Black safely gaze one way or another, t on the table or tearing w 
0. Kt to K B 3rd have taken the Q P with his Bishop.) his papers, as if he were impatient to get back to the enormous labours of 8 
11..QKttoQ@nd BtoK 2nd 25. R takes Kt desk, You can imagine the merry archness of his look, the accents of his 
12. Castles 26, P takes B K R takes P high-pitched and often stammering voice, the large, wide gestures to and fro, 
1.QRt0QBsq Bt Q4th 21. K to K Bag R takes QR P with uplifted hands, sometimes vehement in his eagerness, tossing forth huge 
1 to K B 4th P to Q 3rd 28. R to K R takes R engemens ot ee 
145. Q to K B 5th 29. K takes R takes K B P ‘ow Ricasoli is the very opposite of all this, in the outside aspect of the 
(The of this move is very ques- | 20- P to Q Kt 4th 4p tt man. Tall and erect, y thin, with an adust complexion, 
We playing | 31. R toQ R sq P to K Kt 4th hollow jaws, deep-set eyes, © severe Y ose hair, but little 
B to K Kt 3rd, or Sth) 2.RtoKKtsq PtoK R 3rd of it on his face, with « carriage and posture, a voice 
15. P toQ B 3rd 33.PtoKR4th PtoK Kt 5th rather deficient in flexibility and compass, wanting the orator’s power 
of moving or winning audience by his looks or tones, despising 








WHITE (Mr. W.) BLACK (Mr. T.) BLACK (Mr. T.) 

1, P to K 4th P to K 8rd 14, Castles P takes Kt dispense with the continual intervention of their chief Minghetti, a 

2. P to Q 4th P to Q 4th Ib. QRtwoQKtsq QtoQRéth well informed, alert, and intelligent, with « faout oP my ey bes 
3. P takes P P takes P (If Q to Q Sth, White wins the game forth- statement, and a conciliatory manner ; and 

4. Kt to K B 3rd KB OO oe with). are exponents of the details of their own departments ; Miglietti 
5. Kt toQ Bra one 3rd 16. QRtakesQKt KtoQsq who is the accomplished of Italian Bar; these colleagues of : 
$B Ske on Sob bed: (ch) fall of mechasioal ee en mee Pn yey nw tM be Am dee ee 
. Bto t a on questions of 

8. K Kt to K 5th elie Lee ae ae iiiiane of Agusceun anh venmeere 
9. B to K R 4th pb ie 17. Q to K B 4th Kt to Q 2nd (not Scialoja or Sella, named), is about the most prompt 

10, Q to Q 2nd takes Q P +4 Ks batt Ys ant Gamat eee Sah lame on eqgareaiy, babes of tsine 

is cleverly turned to w ew ve an opportunity, of 

count by White) ait Lay > y B tth K to K aad whether that t "ie likely to become again, as ~y 5-4 
11, Kt to K Kt 6th 20. Q to K 3rd KRtoK predicted, a city of a hi inhabitants, and one of the chief places 
(The correct move, and a very damaging Insidious : if White were now to of the Mediterranean 

one to Black, indeed.) id his escape ?) —_——__— 

Te gmeqrmn SROORE [ape nto te ene oe *| ha ogy 8 

12. Q Kt to Q Kt5th Q QKtP | (if he had taken t with Queen it XTRAORDINARY LANDSLIP ON THE SEVERN VALLEY RAtL- 
a Tnet bentty be mentioned, unless for peg he wt yo WAY.—A ve extraordi cn tans Sor ees tn pen oan’ 
te bench oe Tiher Kth: must have lost |28. BtoK Ktari P to QR 4th yy ie hd est” on this line of railway. It of acres 
his Queen.) 24. B to K Kt 6th a Stank . i aithsten a 
13. Kt takes B (ch) K to Q2nd And Black surrenders. ae oan aan ae eS nt ed velling + te day, 


te shore. 
pice, opposite Apley, has 
Tas Moors tx SCOTLAND.—The Taverness Cowricr says :— 
we have received 


ta Fae tev lb ms Phe young in 
; and, taking the above shootings as a whole, the average 
consists of eight or nine birds, —_ 
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Wyllyam Wycan, who was so great with the King that all thing was 
done by him, and without him nothing done,”—Froissart, Lord 
Berners's trans. Cron., cap. cexliv, vol. 1, p. 364. 

In the last year of ward’s reign Wykeham’s good fortune 
experienced a check through the intrigues of a party headed by the 


Duke of Lancaster, upon whose accusation he was charged with mis- | 


application of the public funds and other acts of ry grey Upon 
one charge only, and that of very trifling import, did the Court ap- 
pointed to investigate the imputations proceed to judgment, The other 
articles, having neither proof nor evidence to sustain them, were suffered 
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THE SCHOOLROOM OF WINCHESTER COLLEGE. 


to drop. On this charge, one of irregularity in the form of procedure 
in a case of license of feoffment, his enemies triumphed. Judgment was 
given him. The temporalities of his bishopric were seized, and he 
was excluded both from Parliament and the Court, The triumph was not 
of long duration. Convocation, urged by the Bishop of London—who 
stood up, with firm and ardent eloquence, to vindicate his noble 
friend—demanded satisfaction for the injured prelate. In a short time 
Wykeham was restored to his beloved see, where, on his return to Win- 

chester, he was received in solemn procession. Upon the death of 
Edward, Wykeham was appointed one of the Commissioners to inquire 


THE AUDIT-ROOM OF WINCHESTER COLLEGE, 
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into the abuses of the former reign, and when Richard attained his 
majority one of his first measures was to make him Lord Chancellor, a post 
he held till his resignation of it in 1391, when he withdrew from active 

icipati litical affairs. He had then almost reached the term 


life would afford him to carry out the great a which had oo 
been germinating in his mind—namely, the establishment of the two 
pc dedicated to the Blessed Virgin, at Oxford and Winchester, and 
after her St. Mary’s Colleges, Very shortly after he entered on 
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messnage attached to Dumer’s Mede, about an acre and a half in 
extent, and Otterbourne Mede, three acres. Within six years from 
the time of depositing the first stone, St. Mary’s College of Wischester 
was ready for the reception of the society ; and the scholars, who had 
previously been lodged in St. John Baptist’s parish on the hill, on the 
28th of March, 1393, took possession of their newhome. The original 
foundation was for a warden, a head master, a second master, ten 
fellows, seventy scholars, three chaplains, three clerks, and sixteen 
choristers. Dr, Milner, following Harpsfield, imagines that the warden 
and ten fellows were intended to symbolise the College of Apostles, 
Judas being excluded, The seventy scholars and two masters were 
typical of the seventy disciples, according to the “‘ Vulgate ;” the three 
chaplains and three elerks represented the six faithful deacons (Nicolas 
having become an apostate), and the sixteen choristers stood for the 
four greater and twelve lesser prophets. On September 9, 1400, the 
oaths of the warden, fellows, chaplains, and scholars for the observance 
of the statutes drawn up by Wykeham were received by the Commis- 
sioners, and these statutes of the yeoman’s son, forty years later, 
were adopted by King Henry VI. for the government of Eton College, 
and King’s College, Cambridge.* 

From its foundation to the end of Charles IL.’s reign all the English 
Sovereigus, with the exception of Queen Mary, confirmed the charter 
of Winchester College. Henry IV. issued letters patent granting per- 
mission for the purchase of various manors, Alien priories being dis- 
solved by 2nd of Henry V., the Priory of St. Mary’s, Andover, a cell of 
the Abbey of St. Florence, at Salmur in Anjou, was given to the 
college, as likewise were two cells of the Cistercian Abbey of the Holy 
Trinity, at Tirone, in France, and St. Cross, in the Isle of Wight, and 
the Priory of Andewell, near Basingstoke. 

The frequency of Henry’s VI.’s visits to Winchester was mentioned 
in our notice of Eton College. The first occasion of his going there 
was probably to seek the advice of Cardinal Beaufort to release himself 
from the Duke of Gloucester and to make peace with France. He 
was there again in 1442; and again on the occasion when the Earl of 
Suffolk, as his proxy, was contracting the marriage between him and 
Margaret of Anjou. One vi-it was on the occasion of the enthronisa- 
tion of his favourite, William of Waynflete, and in the seventeenth 
year of his reign this prelate procured for it the Augustine College of 
the Holy Trinity and Manor of Burton, in the Isle of Wight. In 
1443, after the birth of Prince Arthur in Winchester Castle, 
Henry VIL. visited the college, as in 1522 did Henry VIIL, and the 
Emperor Charles V. For two years under the reign of the rapacious 
despot, Henry VIII., who had seized much of the property belonging 
to it, the college was in imminent danger of dissolution ; but upon the 
accession of Edward VI. its charter of privileges and immunities was 
confirmed, 

In 1553, on the occasion of their marriage in the cathedral, Mary 
and Philip were received at the college and attended solemn service in 
St. Mary’s Church ; and in 1570 Queen Elizabeth followed the example 
of her Royal predecessors, On this visit it was that the Queen, pleasantly 
asking one ef the scholars whether he had ever endured the famous 
Winton birch, received the happy reply :-— 

Infandum, Regina, jubes renovare dolorem. 


William of Wykeham lived long enough to witness the complete 
prosperity of his two colleges—the noblest, but not the only, fruit of a 
noble life ; for, should these munificent records of his goodness pass 
away, the memory of his princely liberality and Christian piety in 
other works will still survive. e nearly rebuilt the nave of the 
cathedral; he revived the discipline and stimulated the devotion of 
both orders of the clergy, whom he visited in person; and was un- 
ceasing in his benefactions to the churches and other religious 
establishments of his diocese. He re-edified churches ; repaired high 
roads, causeways, and bridges; paid the debts of insolvent prisoners, 
and maintained habitually twenty-four poor persons as a part of his 
own family. At length, Rept. 27, 1404, this great man died, and was 
borne by his sorrowing but grateful friends to the chantry which, years 
before, he had prepared for himself in the cathedral ; and there, “beneath 
the spot where the schoolboy prayed, the honoured prelate sleeps.” ¢ 


The wise old man is gone! 
His honoured head lies low, 
And his thoughts of power are done, 
And his voice’s manly flow ; 
And the pen that, for truth, like a sword was drawn, 
Is still and soulless now. 
The brave old man is gone! 
With his armour on he fell ; 
Nor a groan nor a sigh was drawn, 
When his spirit fied to tell ; 
For mortal sufferings, keen and long, 
Had no power his heart to quell. 
The good old man is gone! 
He is gone to his saintly rest, 
Where no sorrow can be known, 
And no trouble can molest, 
For his crown of life is won, 
And the dead in the Lord are blest.— DOANE. 


THE BUILDINGS, 

The college stands a little without the city, on the south side, in a 
street which bears its name, It is inclosed and sequestered as befits 
a place of study, and the founder evidently desired that it should be 
se ae yoy and independent of the outer world, as on passing 
through the gateway or entrance-tower into the first court we come 
upon the buildings originally used as the workshops, the brewery, 
bakery, and other offices, from which the wants of the inmates and the 
repairs of the edifice could be supplied and effected from within, The 
college consists of two courts, lying north and south of each other, and 
having a schoolroom beyond them. On the left side of the first court 
the warden’s lodge now stands, the front of which has been erected within 
the last forty _ The original hall of this functionary was over the 
middle gate, ugh which we proceed into the paved or inner court. 
This magnificent quadrangle, 110 feet in length and 140 in breadth, 
bears an aspect of the most venerable antiquity. It has, in fact, under- 
gone little change since the consecration of the college, save that the 
windows of the fellows’ rooms are less monastic in appearance, The 
ground floor of the lower range of buildings on the extreme left is 
appropriated to the dormitories of the boys, and the upper floor to the 
residences of the fellows and second master. Over the gateway, in the 

* This is a cireumstance of which Wykehamists j 
an old story of a ba Seating ten Btonies — Winch yt 
the “ mother” Eton. ; ;’ was the prompt and felicitous reply, 


wing biographical chronology of th's admi 
not be out of place:— - re 








apartments which we have said were formerly — 
is the Election-chamber, used for the examination of bo 
candidates for the foundation, and for the election to New College.* 
Passing through the chapel porch, which faces the middle gateway, 
we enter the cloisters, at the north-west corner. These cloisters are 
more elegant and decorated than those of the sister college of Oxford. 
They form a perfect square of 132 feet, and are divided into nine com- 
partments on each side, with buttresses between. “Here passed the 
stately procession on high days, sweeping by with hymns, and silver 
cross and burning incense; here the attentive scholar sat at his 
master’s feet during the heat of summer, in the refreshing coolness of 
its shade; here the pensive student mused or read, when winds were 
high, sheltered from the storm ; here were celebrated the last obsequies 


of the departed.” t P 
THE CHAPEL, 


The chapel is approached through a low ambulatory under the 
refectory. It has been renovated within the last century and a half; 
but a 
ae. A aggre , 
and the exquisite tintings of its stained-glass windows, 
hand, on enterin 


his chapel is deservedly celebrated forthe beauty of its proportions 


five floriated arches divided by shafts of red marble, On the els 
within are the names of the deceased, and above the shafts of the columns 
are angels bearing shields severally inscribed with the moral virtues. 
The inscription on the monument is simple and affecting :— 


This Porch has been repaired and beautified by William of Wykeham’s Sons 
as a sacred shrine in which the memories of their 13 brethren who died in 
the war of the Crimea, 1855, may be preserved as an example for future 
generations. 

Think of them, thou, who art passing by to-day, 

Child of the same family, bought by the same Lord ; 

Keep thy foot when thou goest into this House of God ; 

There watch thy armour and make thyself ready by prayer 
To fight and to die 

The faithful soldier and servant of Christ, 
And of thy country. 

He is not a God of the dead but of the living, for all turn unto him. 


THE COLLEGE HALL OR REFECTORY.} 

This fine example of a collegiate hall forms a continuation of the 
line of buildings of the chapel. It is no less than sixty-three feet in 
length, thirty in breadth, and of corresponding height. The fine 
oaken roof, supported by carved ribs and corbels, alternately the busts 
of Kings and tes, was restored in the present century. Near the 


following curious wall-pieture of “'The Trusty Servant” :— 


This allegorical figure is clad in livery of blue and red, and has at 
its side some Latin lines, which have been Englished thus :— 
A trusty servant’s picture would you see, 
This figure well survey, whoe’er you be. 
The porker’s snout not nice in diet shows ; 
The padlock shut, no secret he'll disclose ; 
Patient, to angry lords the ass gives ear ; 
Swiftness on errand the stag’s feet declare ; 
Laden his left hand apt to labour saith ; 
The coat his neatness; the open hand his faith 
Girt with his sword, his shield upon his arm, 
Himself and master he'll protect from harm. 


THE SCHOOLROOM. 
One of the dormitories, called Seventh Chamber, with the adjoining 








= Engraving) is spacious an 
eet by thirty-six. cornice is ornamen’ 
ing of noblemen, prelates, and others who contributed to the funds for 
its erection. Opposite the entrance is a lofty wooden bookcase. To 
the right is a tier of seats, occupied at commoners’ ing by the 
warden, subw: and head master. At each side of the school are 
three tiers of fixed seats, where the boys sit w 

or 


books and — 
are painted a 


' termed a “ vulgus,” while the seniors compose 
the cleverest varyings recorded was by Thomas W: of the 
Head Master, who was wont to do “ vulguses” and “ varyings” for 
the lads. The theme given was “decus et tutamen,” and a boy who 
was quizzed for wearing a wig came up in turn, and, holding out his 
head gear, said :— 
Hc coma quam cernis, varios mihi suppetit usus, 
Tutamen capiti nocte, dieque decus. 

The school time is ye: Rag oS eon ip 8 the short —— 
from September to i and the ° 
Easter; “ Easter time,” the portion of the | half, extending from 
Easter to Whiteuntide, when the composition of lyrics is iiemahsing 
medals and prizes are competed for; and “cloister time” the 

dies remissa) ; 


part of the long- half. 

At Winchester a non-school day is termed a remedy—( 
there are one and a balf in spring and summer, and two half ones 
winter, On these days a ring is given to the Prefect of Hall, with 
the motto “Commendat rarior usus.” 


* This election takes place 
(* ") ame | the electors. 
| tear Ewe at the head of 
| Un 
| onl 








yearly, the warden and two of the fellows 
Ae | founder's kin had the 
the roll for New 
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the first sone of New College, March 5, 1380; First stone 
lege laid, March 26, 1387 ; of 


again May 4, 1389 ; resigned 
his office, Sept. 20, 1391; diet ag J 


his 80th year, Sept. 27, 1404, 


Col- three-part glee— 


ormation. graces are always sung 
| Wykehamista’ dinner, London, and, with the grace-cup, is given Dr. Hayes’s 


Let omnibus Wiccamisis in a bumper now go round, 
We'll wave our bonnets, boys, unto the ground, 


rtion of the reredos, “ where holy Henry knelt,” exists to this | 


by the warden, | 
who stand as | 





At the right | 
the ante-chapel, is the memorial erected by old | 
Wykehamists to thirteen officers who fell in the Crimea. It consists of | 





foot of the stairs ascending to the entrance of the kitchen is seen the | 


j 


| played alternatel 
| school match at W 


THE LIBRARY. 

The ape Red occupied as the library was origi 
founded by J Fromond, who had been steward to Wy! and to 
the college. By his will he made provision for the perpetual endow- 
ment of a chaplain to officiate here. Upon the suppression of chantries 
at the Reformation this chapel ceased to be used in conformity with 
the intentions of its founder, and in 1629 it was converted into a library 
by the liberality of Dr. Pincke. It contains a useful aid well-assorted 
collection of books; among them a few which cin: into possession 
of the college “ex dono Fundatoris.” * 

THE AUDIT-ROOM. 

This ancient and interesting apartment, which forms the subject of 
our second Illustration of the Diamond te ibebaadioetee 
example of a chamber of the fourteenth century as is known. A portion 
of the walls is hung with Arras tapestry, some of which is supposed to 
have been transferred from the The oaken timbers of the 
ceiling are noticeable for their solidity. The floor is pand with 
encaustic tiles of various patterns. Behind the bench stands the 
massive oaken table at which the tenants paid their rents, and at hand 
is seen a heavy iron-bound chest secured with three locks, which was 


of old the depository of the college treasure. In purely antiquarian 
interest this room is inferior to no other portion of the edif cy 


THE NUMBER OF BOYS 

was formerly limited to 200—70 Collegers or Foundation scholars, and 
130 “Cumann The “ Commoners” stand in the same relation to 
Winchester College as the “ Oppidans” do to Eton Co! During 
school hours the Commoners have a joint use of the room ; and, 
———_ they have a se lishment, quite unconnected with 
the college, they mix with the Foundation boys in their classes, and 
are now admitted to compete for the New College scholarships, 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES, 

_Of these there are many. Her Majesty gives two gold and two 
silver medals annually; the former for English and Latin verse and 
prose alternately, the latter for lish and Latin oration. The blue 
ribbon of the college is the Godd scholarship, founded in memory 
of Dr. God a former Head Master, in 1846. There are also 
fellowships at New College, Oxford, and scholarships in the gift of the 
college. Prizes for every class are given by Lord Saye and Sele, and in 
addition to them there are two annual contests for Bishop Maltby’s 
= for Greek verses, and a mathematical prize bestowed by Mr. 


As regards the general education at this excellent school, it will be 
sufficient to refer our readers to the list of distinguished names with 
which we shall conclude this notice, and say, “ By their fruits ye shall 
know them.” 

RECREATIONS. 

Winchester possesses, behind the school, a capital racket-court and 
cricket-ground, For the latter game the Wykehamists have leng been 
renowned ; and the ties of friendliness between Eton and Winc r 
schools have been much strengthened by the cricket-matches which are 

at one and the other place. The first public 
inchester was in 1825. Dr. Christopher Wordsworth 


| (now Canon of Westminster, and late Head Master of Harrow) being 


captain of the Winchester eleven ; and Dr, Charles Wordsworth (now 
Bishop of St. Andrew’s) heading the eleven of Harrow. The match 
between Eton and Winchester used formerly to be fought at Lord’s; 


| it is now, as we have said, played at one or other of the schocls—the 
eleven whose turn it is to play on their rivals’ ground being enter- 


tained by the college authorities, During the winter the cricket-ground 


| becomes the battle-field for football-matches, which are played six of a 
| side, and excite as much interest and emulation as the annual cricket 








contests. 
OLD CUSTOMS. 

“ HiLis.”—A bout a mile from the college is St. Catherine's Hill, where- 
on Leland remembers “ the very fair” chapel of that patroness, Three or 
four times a week, morning and evening, the boys are required to take 
a solemn “constitutional” up this hill, marching in procession, two 


| and two, until they reach the top, when they are at liberty to divert 
| themselves as they please. 


Still for their daily orisons 
Still, linked in bands of brotherhoed, St. Catherine’s 


! quid cilemenn ? 
obile canticum, dulce melos, domum, 
Domum, domum, resonemus. 
CHORUS. 
Domum, domum, dulce domum ; 
Domum, domum, dulce domum ; 
Dulce, dulce, dulce domam ; 
Dulce domum, resonemus. 

Etgction Trme.—On the morning of the election it is customary 
for the Second Master, followed by all the boys, to walk round the 
quadrangle singing a hymn, thus — 

Jam lucis orto sidere,” &c. 


EMINENT WYKEHAMISTS, 


may be 
erforatus, as he named himeelf), 
1542; Sir Henry Sydney, 1543 ; 
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Sir H. Wotton, 1582; Thomas Lydyat *; Sir Thomas Browne, author 
of “ Religio Medici,” &c.; Otway, the author of “ Venice Preserved,” 
&c.; Lord Shaftesbury, author of “The Characteristics;” Edward 
Young, author of “ Night Thoughts ;” Collins the poet, Charles Dibdin 
Gwews Deda), W. Lisle Bowles, Sturges Bourne, Dean Buckland, 
Sidney th, Dr. Ingram, Dr. Lempri &ec., &c. Among States- 
men and Political Characters may be mentioned Arthur Onslow, 
thirty-three years Speaker of the House of Commons; Mr. 
Senco Cornwall, the Earl of Malmesbury, Lord Sidmouth, Lord 
Saye and Sele; Viscount Eversley (formerly Speaker of the House of 
Commons), Lord Ravensworth, Taunton, Sir Harry Inglis, Sir 
William Hayter, M.P.; Sir Francis Baring, M.P.; Sir John Tyrell, Sir 
William Heathcote, Sir Edmund Head, Robert Lowe, M.P.; and E. 

Among the living Lawyers we meet with Chief Justice Erle, Lord 
Onspea, Vice-Chancellor Wood, and Mr. Roundell Palmer; and, 
lastly, among the Warriors claimed by Winchester are Admirals Sir 
John Borlace Warren, G.C.B. ; Sir Richard Keats, G.C.B.; Generals 
Sir James Dalbiac, Sir Alexander Woodford, Sir Andrew Barnard, 
and Field Marshal Seaton. 











THE TERMINATION OF THE NEW ZEALAND WAR. 


WE are now in possession of the details of the gratifying intelligence 
from New Zealand, the virtual conclusion of the war in that my, 
the purport of which was published in our Number of last week. The 
Melbourne Argus of the 25th of April says :— 

During the truce, which commenced on the 13th and ended on the 
15th of , terms were offered to the native rebels by Governor 
Brown in the following address :— 

Hap and Ngati .— For twelve months you have been carrying arms 
against her Majesty the Queen and the authority of the law. You have now 
laid down your arms, and expressed your desire for peace. Believing you to 
be sincere, I have come from Au for the purpose of stating the terms 
— which it will be granted, and upon which her Majesty’s gracious pardon 





and completed without interruption. 2. Every man to be permitted to state 





his claims without interfi , and my decision, or the decision of such persons 
as I shall appoint, to be conclusive. 3. All the land in ion of her 
Majesty's forces belonging to those who have borne arms st her Majesty 


to be disposed of by me as I may think fit. 4. All belonging to the 
Government to bereturned. 5. All plunder taken from settlers to be forth- 
with restored. 6. The Ngatiawa who have borne arms against theGovernment 
must submit to the Queen and to the authority of the law, and not resort to force 
for the redress ef wrongs, real or imaginary. 7. As I did not use force for 
the acquisition of land, but for the vindication of the law and for the pro- 
tection of her Majesty's native subjects in the ‘ise of their just rights, I 
shall divide the land which I have stated my intention to dispose of amongst 
its former owners, but I shall reserve the sites of the blockhouses and redoubts, 
and a small piece of land round each, for the public use, and shall exercise the 
right of making roads through the Waitara . On your submission to 
these \terms you will come under the protection of the law, and enjoy your 
property, both lands and goods, without m 


These terms were not accepted, and on the 15th hostilities were 
renewed, On that morning 370 men of the 57th and 65th advanced 
to the front, and divided into working parties and coverers, 
The sap leading to Te-Arei was resumed, and a branch sap 
cartied from No, 8 redoubt to sweep the rifle-pits on the 
verge of the valley. About seven o'clock Captain Mercer arrived 
from Waitara with sixty of the Royal Artillery, three Armstrong 
guns, and two 8-inch and two 10-inch mortars, All our works went 
on without the slightest sign of opposition from the enemy until eleven 
o’clock, when the white flag wan wand from the Maori staff, and 
replaced by a blood-red war flag. In a few minutes it was lowered, 
and one solitary shot from the natives invited to the combat. The 
= were not yet allowed to reply, and the Maories, after hoisting 
and lowering their war flag three times, opened fire in good earnest, 
and poured volleys from their pits. Our fire was excellent and fearfully 
destructive. The firing continued throughout Saturday and Sunday, 
and up till five o'clock, when it ceased, and the natives yielded 
and this time finally hoisting the white flag. The Waikatos poten | 
to their own country, owing to a loss of 300 out of 1500 and 
Wiremu Kingi retired, though without accepting the terms 
These results are announced in the following letter from the Governor : 

New Plymouth, April 9. 

Sir,—In reference to the terms of submission offered by his Excellency the 
Governor to the insurgents of the Ngatiawa tribe, at Waitara, a copy of which 
was inclosed to you on the 4th inst., I have he pAb yy byt 
finally decided upon, they contained an additional sentence to the follo’ 
effect :—‘‘ In conformity with the declaration made on the 29th of November, 
1859, the rights of those who may prove their title to any part of the piece of 
land at Waitara will be respected.” I have also to inform you that the terms 
laid down by his Excellency have been accepted by Hapuronaand his followers. 
Wiremu Kingi, after having declared that the Governor's words were clear, 





consequently be excluded, a a notification previously communicated 
that 


mission.—I have, &c., F, A. WELD, 

To his Honour the Superintendent of Taranaki. 

General Cameron arrived on the 30th of March at Waitara, and pro- 
ceeded on to Auckland. Major-General Pratt left Waitara on the 3rd 
of April in her Majesty's c.s. Victoria, and arrived at Melbourne on the 
12th of April. The Victoria, previous to leaving New Zealand, con- 
be Governor Brown from Auckland to Waitara on the 30th of 

arch, 

The official return of killed and wounded had not yet appeared. A 
correspondent of the Melbourne Argus gives a list of such as were 
known :—Killed: 40th Regiment—Private R. Jeffrey, Private J, 
Watson, Private M. Roche; Lieut. M‘Naughton, Royal Artillery, 
Wounded: Royal Artillery—J. Radford, oWielan alight elightly ; 
40th Regiment—Lieut. Rees, severely ; Lieut. slightly ; Private 
R. Carey, severely ; Private J, Clonan, severely. 


Cavour's Last DespATCcH.—Some of the foreign papers have 
ust published a document which must, in all probability, be regarded as the 
issued by the hand of Count Cavour. It is addressed to 


along protested against the new kingdom, had in order 
not to disturb individual and commercial relations, taken the initiative in 





-and of Mecklenbarg in Italy." ‘The document bears ter 
the last time appended to a poli despatch, “ Cavour.” 

DEATH OF Mr. GrorGE BisHop, F.R.S.—This a. 80 
well known on account of his on 
at - By? Regent's ively aiied "hs eae - 
ond tatasuver ot the | Astronomical Society, and was elected president of 
that body in 1857 

* Bt eames 79) Sees, cues cone attend, 
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CURIOUS MONUMENTAL PILLARS AT PENRITH, CUMBERLAND. | 


| the B 





ies ;” that i 
, 
the lan e of to-day, as is the motto, but it not be understood 
east of the Emms, the more proof that it is not German, 





Or the many monuments—conic 
to be found in these islands, few 
uarians more than the two remarkable pi 
graving above, which stand on the north side of 
berl: These pillars are of one entire stone each; 
their shafts are rounded for about seven feet from the ground; 
pear square, and to have ter- 
minated in a point. Towards the top of each the remains of a cross 
plainly discernible, and on one of them are thought to be evident 
traces of a dog or a wolf, Their height is about twelve feet, and 
their circumference in the lower part is five feet. Both are morticed at 
their lower part into a round stone, and stand about fifteen feet 
The space between them is inclosed on each side with two very 
but thin semicircular stones, leaving a walk between pillar and pillar of 
two feet in breadth. 





had CHA: 
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, standing at St. Clement's, near Truro, he supposes 
of the Roman occupation, the inscription being in 
of the cross cut on the top being 


rlace conjectures to be of the 
sixth or seventh century. Such crosses continued to be erected in the 
north of Scotland and in Ireland till the latter part of the seventeenth 
these monuments are very 
numerous, Those of early date are extremely plai 
but some of the later ones exhibit much ornament and considerable 
artistic skill. The most striking known, in an artistic point of 
view, is the Cross of Monasterboice in Ireland. This is an eminently 
beautiful piece of sculpture, and has suffered but little from the 
ilegious hands. An inscription in Irish upon the 

“a prayer for Muiredach, by whom 
According to some authorities certain crosses, 
them, were endowed 


fi 


evidently of later date than 
other cross, near Castle Dor, 


ravages of time or 
part of the shaft 
made 
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| “ Nantes, May 20,—Ina recent number of the ILLUSTRATED LONDON 


Sees! ee an error of translation in one of the mottoes of Edward 


Leaving the Cattle Market in Cantata, ond on through Bridge- 
i co ta Go mone: «aes pe ya fe 
in an 0 is motto ma: seen—i = 
“ Hou-moud.” The letters = beautifully wrought, and of iron fixed 
on stone, indubitably of the Saxon p mg All the words in Bailey's 
Dictionary stated as derived from the Flemish, which to m certain 
knowledge they were not, were no doubt incorporated into home- 
spun Saxon by our Friesland forefathers. They, in their vernacular, 
say “ Breed Botter en Keis is good English and 





A VISIT TO PEKIN AND THE GREAT WALL OF CHINA. 


Mr. E. B, Fonblanque sends to the Times a letter, dated April 4, in 
which he describes a visit he paid to Pekin and the great wall of China. 
We give portions of his letter :— 
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Before re-en Pekin I determined to a visit to the renowned 
Summer Palace. work of destruction seems to have been tolerably com- 
plete, and not the least effort has been made to restore grounds or buildings 
shells of grotesque houses and pagodas, of ruins and cinders, charred 
pa A cingel So Sa yen ot 
every turn ; though I did here and discover a to 
have escaped detection, or, was t he been 
afterwards fired. At one the too, two monstrous 
Renaee Benn, vides’ at £5000 each, remain upon their massive 
pedestals. approaching our Legation in Pekin I saw the tri- 
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e truth in this tradition ; but the sul 
great obscurity, and still remains open 


‘Morro or EpwarD THE BLACK Prixce.—The following commu- 
nication from a correspondent at Nantes is entitled to attention :— 
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different graves. 

DIPLOMATIC JAW-BREAKERS,— We are to introduce our 
readers to the various members of the new Siamese in Paris :— 
first Ambassador ; Ambassador ; Phran- 

Arong, third Ambassador ; Phoxal, son of the second Ambassador ; 
missionary and interpreter to the attachés are Louan- 
. eee, 7 - 
Nafvat, Naj-iem, Naisombomu, Kh henthal of 
the attendan —— Munnarapakdi, Len gg 
M » ‘unchindarak, N' , Naithim, “ 

and Naisonn. 
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“ L MALADE IMAGINAIRE,” 


“LE MALADE IMAGINAIRE.” BY A, SOLOMON, 
Amonast the various humorous creations of Molitre, there is, perhaps, 
none which is at once, in all its force, so patent to all classes and con- 
ditions of men, and, therefore, better ‘adapted for pictorial treatment, 
than the “ Malade Imaginaire.” The pornos continually 
quacking and quaking, fighting disease, he pering a whimsical 
appetite, and seeing in every look of his friends an announcement of 
his impending doom ;—life must indeed be dear to such a man—to 
whom it coats so much of anxiety and money; and, for all we know, 
there may be a secret enjoyment in the constant escape from imminent 
danger by the skilful application of remedies, preventive and curative, 
which a man in rude sane health can never know. However this be, 
the genus is one which affords infinite amusement to the unfeeling 
observer, and opportunities for the artist, of which Mr. A. Solomon, 
A a picture in this year’s exhibition at the Royal Academy, of which 

ve an Engraving, has taken ample advantage, anne h ondriac, 
caretully wrapped up in his wadded 
decorated cap on his head, is seated in his easy 
about to take leave of him, after the usual morning's St. 
not let him without in 3 ee of 
the state of his ~ 
comment je suis ;"” 
with assumed air of. ty, 
vein of satire, calls to his son >—“ Allons, Thomas, prenez l'autre bras de 


BY A, SOLOMON, IN THE ROYAL ACADEMY 
Monsieur, posr voir si vous saurez porter un bon jugement de son pouls, 

id dicis?” Thomas.—“ Dico que Je pouls de Monsieur est le pouls 
d'un homme qui ne se porte pas bien.” Af. Die foirus—* Bon.” The 
wo-begone anxious expression of the supposed sick man’s face as he 
watches every word that falls from the oracular Thomas, his terror 
when he learns that his pulse is that of aman who is not well, are 
intensely comical. The smart waiting-woman, Toinette, who is busy 
mixing a potion for the invalid, by the wicked sinile she wears, relieves 
us of any painful anxiety for the ultimate issue of his case, and puts 
the finishing stroke to the comical position. 


“INTERIOR OF THE DOM, MUNSTER, WESTPHALIA.” 
BY 8. READ. 

Mr. Rgav’s architectural subjecta, both exterior and interior, are so 

successful, so admirably marked by artistic accomplishment, and so 

completely filling up the aerial of the situation, that we do not 

wonder that he has lately himself to them as a speciality, to 

in which he has also so often 

pencil. ough he has often painted 

interiors, he has seldom realised one more 

and deans tax te ot ie the old Dom of 

Minster, in Westphalia. There isa breadth and massive in 

the full scope of the vaulted roof which it is impossible to contem- 


ae Mn 


RN hes a ata 


EXHIRITION, 


plate without a mystic sentiment of awe and reverence for the mighty 
past ; an unyielding solidity, a stern solemnity in the framework of the 
picture, which sets off to improved advantage the beautiful sculpture- 
work of the Gothic screen and the little glimpse of warmth in the 
crimson covering of the altar-table beneath, in the gold ornaments 
bog phy w + y- it, and in the pictures on either side, As a whole, 

is at once most impressive and picturesque. The 
hadi th F throughout this picture is of the most careful, accurate, and 
delicate 


“THE SERMON.” BY T, ROBERTS, 


Tuis little re is but a photograph of what is to be seen in many 
an old parish church on Sundays, towards the close of the conscientious 
r’s fifty-minute sermon. But the effect is not altogether attri- 
utable to the sermon per se, but, as philosophers tell us, partly to bad 
ventilation, mephitic gases impregnating the air from the vaults below, 
and partly to slight symptoms of congestion of brain produced by the 
very act of looking up at the pulpit during a long continuance of time. 
But, to whatever causes attribu such things do pe a hgh a 
squire’s large and pew in the best-regulated parishes. 
T. Roberta, wes wee childeen—-we’ hope he has a full share of 
them of his own—and 
in a of condition and circums 
which idently come under his person: 


delights to present specimens of them 
: has here hit off a scene 
knowledge, and puts it 
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forth as a sort of plea for the boy-world aguinns long sermons. The 
character in both the children is admirably conceived, and realised 
with a feeling pencil. That sleeping boy, with mouth wide open and 
large warm neckerchief carefully wrapped round his throat, is evidently 
a papas child, and, we fear, a lazy one. He has not yet learned to 
feel the ambition even of boyhood, much less the rough work he will 
have to encounter in his estate of manhood ; but he do all this in 
due time, and he leans his -for-nothing head upon the shoulder of 
his sister as confidingly as if she were his jan an The latter’s 
face, with its neat and regular features, its expression of mild sub- 
mission, as well as of intelligent attention to the discourse, is a 
perfect specimen of “ good-girlism.” ‘The whole is admirably rendered 
in a delicate tone of feeling. ‘ 








LITERATURE, 


A Comptere View oF THE SHAKSPERE CONTROVERSY. By 
C. M. Incizsy, LL.D., of Trinity College, Cambridge. Nattali 
and Bond. eee 

Dr. Ingleby’s portly volume presents in compendious form an ana- 

lytical Tl fethow view of the evidence against that eful 

literary imposture to which public attention was directed some time 
back in the. columns of the Times by a statement from Messrs, 

Maskelyne and Hamilton, of an examination which Mr. Collier's folio 

*‘ Shakespeare ” had undergone in the British Museum. E : 
We have already noti the circumstances which occasioned this 

inspection (See No. 1022), and the public have become familiar with them 
from other quarters. The announcement put forth, with the sanction 
of the Museum authorities, that the whole of the inal emendations 
in that notorious folio, though in a simulated handwriting of the seven- 
teenth century, were really written in the nineteenth, produced, as is 
well known, an extraordinary sensation. This ntous disclosure 
took few of our scholars by surprise. They had long 
suspected from the intrinsic evidence of these vaunted readings that 
they were of spurious manufacture. But the world at large had 
accepted them with ready confidence as “ genuine restorations of the 
poet’s text ;” and when the bubble burst and the despicable trickery 
was laid bare the astonishment and outcry were beyond “ all whooping. 

An earnest call was soon made for the physical examination of 

various other documents professing to illustrate Shakspeare’s life and 

writings which Mr. Collier had stood sponsor for, and the authenticity 
of which had been sus also. A portion of these papers were 
said to have been found in Bridgewater House, others in Dulwich 

College, and the remainder in the State Paper Office. Permission 

having been obtained, these documents were subjected to the scrutin 

of several of the most expert judges of ancient writing, and the result 
was the condemnation of the whole as counterfeit. 

In the book before us we have a perfect list of these condemned 
manuscripts and a series of admirably-executed facsimiles, by which 
the reader is enabled to understand the process of their fabrication, 
and thus to judge for himself, not only of the fictitiousness of the 
writings, but of the grounds upon which it is alleged that they are the 
work of one hand. 

The details given of the inquiry are startlingly perfect. They 
establish upon evidence ap tly irre ble—the evidence of the 
most able palsographists of our public offices—that some nefarious 
individual has been deliberately engaged at various times, extending 
over a period of nearly forty years, in garbling the text and falsifying 
the history of the most illustrious writer of the world. The thing is 
astounding—hardly credible—and yet seemingly indisputable. ‘“ We 
have seen,” says Dr. Ingleby, after an elaborate and exhaustive inquiry 
into the MS. annotations professedly found in Lord Ellesmere’s folio 
Shakspeareof 1623, and in Mr. Collier’s copy of 1632—“ we have seen on 
what ground it has been affirmed that these two sets of ccrrections are by 
one hand—viz., the similarity of the ink-writing in the one to that in the 
other ; the fact of nearly half the corrections in the former being in the 
latter also ; and the concurrence of two sets ef corrections being both 
written upon pencil instructions.” Referring, then, to the various docu- 
ments described by Mr. Collier as having been found in the State Paper 
Office, Bridgewater House, and Dulwich Gallery, he adds, “‘ We have 
seen the graphists of all our public depositories are unanimous in 
the imputation of spuriousness. We have further seen how all these 
cases are connected, more or less, inevitably together. The questions 
now to be considered are these:—Did one man fabricate all these 
classes of manuscript matter? Who is specially pointed at as the 
fabricator ? ” 


Before proceeding further it is right to state that, when the fictitious 
character of the marginal notes on Mr. Collier's folio was first 
by the Museum authorities, no attempt was made to fix the guilt of 
their fabrication upon any one. Mr. Collier, however, soon rendered 
the question personal. He was invited to assist in the elucidation of a 
m in which he above all other persons was concerned, and he 
responded by accusing the paleographers of our National Museum of 
charging him with the forgeries they had detected. Not satisfied with 
denying his complicity in these impositions, he thought it becoming to 
make a most intemperate attack upon Sir Frederic Madden, the head of 
the manuscript department of that establishment, for having dared in 
the fulfilment of his official duty to express an opinion adverse to 
the integrity of the “old corrector’s” handiwork. How effectually 
this assault recoiled upon the assailant—how the plain, unvarnished 

ly of Sir Frederic Madden, while unhesitatingly asserting the recent 

fabrication of the notes, demolished the “ wilful misrepresentation of 
Mr. Collier” —are sufficiently known. 

It would be idle to dissemble that since so many other Shakspearean 
documents of Mr. Collier's finding, as well as the annotations of his 
folio, have been unanimously voted spurious by the best judges, very 
strong suspicions of that gentleman’s integrity in the business have 
been expressed ; the paramount conclusion, indeed, to which the work 
before us is openly directed is that Mr. Collier was chiefly, if not solely, 
the fabricator. This is certainly a very serious issue to raise, and it 
demands the most ample justification. To what extent Dr. Ingleby 
has succeeded in lishing Mr. Collier’s culpability we must leave 
his readers to determine. It does not become us to interpose our 
private judgment in so delicate a question ; only, induty, we must say 
that against the case here presented the feeble and prevaricating 
explanations hitherto vouchsafed are altogether nugatory. Beginning 
with Mr. Collier’s conflicting narratives of the manner in which he 
became possessed of his folio, the discrepancies in his several accounts of 
the emendations themselves, his endeavours to avoid a professional exa- 
mination of the writing, the all but incredible fact of his buying a folio 
edition of Shakspeare’s plays, every page of which is studded with 

inal corrections, and not discovering these annotations for two years 
and more, and the positive declaration of Mr. Parry that the volume in 
question which Mr, Collier represented to have belonged tothat gentleman 
had never even been seen by him, Dr. Ingleby comes to what he deems the 
strongest links of evidence, and here the facsimiles are of incalculable 
utility. A aid he is able to exhibit specimens of the corrections 
from Lord Ellesmere’s folio side by side with others copied from Mr. 
Collier’s folio, for the purpose of proving that the principle and writing 
adopted in the fabrication of the notes were precisely the same in both 
instances. He then presents examples of penoil-writing acknowledged 
by Mr. Collier to be in his hand, and compares it with & 
writing which served as a guide to the “ old correctcr’s” manipulations 
in the same book, and remarks that “the similarity between the 
pencil-writing which Mr. Collier repudiates and the pencil-writing 
which he owns is of a most startling closeness—indeed, similarity is a 
feeble word to express the resemblance in question” (p. 174). 

Coming now to the Bridgewater and other manuscripts, though not 
to follow Dr. Ingleby through his separate analysis of each, we find 
that of six documents in the library of Bridgewater House, all first made 
public by Mr. Collier, one is shown in facsimile (p. 248) andcompared with 
two manuscript additions from the Collier folio. On the same sheet is 
a facsimile of the petition in the State Paper Office, also first described 
and printed by Mr. Collier, which is now a8 spurious, 





| ticity of this letter. It was found and is still preserved in the college. | 
| Thirty years ago Mr. Collier published the “ Memoirs of Edward | 
| Alleyn,” which, among many papers alleged to be fictitious, 
he printed a transcript of this unquestionably genuine one, 
In this professedly verbatim and literatim copy Mr. Hamilton has 
pointed out above thirty errors; but these are venial offences, The 
main charge against Mr. Collier—a charge supported by no less 
| than three independent facsimiles of the document—is that he has 
| introduced a paragraph for the pont of inserting Shakspeare’s | 
name, which by no possibility could ever have occ in the place | 
wl he interpolates it. This is no case of accidental misreading, as 
Mr. Collier would have it appear. It appears, indeed, we are sorry to 
say, to be a wilful falsifi as is shown by the fact that, to find 


land ran away by a back door. and in a hackney-coach sou ht the 
Segilon of ber metber. The chsoniihe of hs caians tb of the period 
to e how 


management of a self-willed an 
lady, who had tolerable ideas of her own im 


for the words which are inserted, others still perfectly distinct and | + Lae 


ible were obliged to be suppressed. 
aving terminated his examination of the annotated folios and the | 
twelve fictitious docurrents of Bridgewater House, the State 
Office, and Dulwich College, Dr. Ingleby calls attention to seven o 
papers cited or quoted by Mr. Collier which have been searched for | 
in the depositories indicated by him and have not been found. ; 

The first three of these documents were professed to have been dis- | 
covered in Bridgewater House, the fourth in Devonshire House, and 
the last three in the State Paper Office. Dr. Ingleby’s impression is, | 
that they are pure inventions. 

While u 
glad if he had devoted some consideration to the manuscript book of 
ballads in the possession of Mr. Collier, and said to have been collected | 
about the time of the Protectorate. Mr. Collier has drawn copiously | 
from this volume in his “ Life of Shakespeare,” and it is impossible to | 
read the extracts it has furnished and not entertain a fervent wish | 
to put it to the same crucial test which the “old corrector’s” work- | 
manship has undergone. 

We had pu to give some verses from the ballads in this collec- | 
tion called “The Tragedie of Othello the Moore,” “The Inchanted 
Island,” “The Atheist’s Tragedy,” and “Tarleton’s Jig of the Horse- | 
load of Fools;” and a brief of other manuscripts referred to in Mr, 
Collier's “ New Facts,” &c., “New Particulars,” &c., and “ Further 
Particulars,” «&c., to show the necessity of subjecting them to a 
palzographic ordeal, but this notice has reached its boundaries. We 
take our leave, then, of Dr. Ingleby, thanking him for the good service | 
his ‘Complete View ” has done and will do to the cause of truth and 
Shakspeare, and cordially recommending it to all who desire to be | 
thoroughly informed upon the most notable series of literary deceptions | 
ever perpetrated. 





THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF Miss CorneLiA Knigut, Lapy Com- 
PANION TO THE PRINCESS CHARLOTTE OF WALES. With | 
— from her Journals and Anecdote Books. W. H. Allen | 
and Co. 

This is another specimen of the diligent note-taking which recent | 

publications have shown existed to a great extent in the last two 

generations. In one of these volumes we find mention of the “ far- | 
famed Cornelia Knight.” At the period that she was so designated | 

“everybody knew her ;” and, if in the lapse of time and persons she has 

been forgotten, the issue of the work before us is likely to replace her 

in the position which she once occupied. ey will now know 
her. is lady, whom fortune seemed to delight to keep in an 
atmosphere of Courts, aristocracy, and fashion, was the daughter of | 

Admiral Sir Joseph Knight, of the British Navy, who held a high | 

reputation at a time when a good officer had plenty of opportunities of | 

showing his quality, and when distinguished officers were plenty. She 
was born in 1757, and her childish years were passed in London, 
where she received an excellent education, and made the acquaintance, 
as a girl, of Johnson, Goldsmith, Burke, Reynolds, and other celebrities 
of the age. Among others she saw Marat, who used to visit at the 
schoel at which she was educated, of whom all that she recollected 
were “his person and countenance, which were very repulsive.” She 
remembered being delighted with the conversation of Mr. Burke, 
amused by the buffoonery of Goldsmith (who, on some occasion havin 

been told that he must wear a silk coat, purch i oxsvetetd beak 
which had been a nobleman’s, without observing that there was visible 
on the breast a mark showing where a star had been), and disgusted 
with the satirical madness of manner of Baretti, still known as the 
author of an English and Italian dictionary. She had the honourof being 
called a “stupid child” by Mrs. Montague ; and as regarded Johnson 
he was very kind to her. He was intimate at her father’s house, of 
whom he had a high opinion; and conversed willingly with her 
mother, who never failed to contradict him when she was not 
of his way of thinking, and never received from him a disagree- 
able reply. As Miss Knight died in 1837, in her eighty-first year, 
her reminiscences are brought down, in an unbroken chain, to the 
present generation. In 1775 her father died, and her mother being in 

somewhat straitened circumstances, and having failed to obtain a 

pension from the Crown, left England, taking her daughter with her ; 

travelled through France, and finally fixed her residence in Italy. 

During a space of nearly twenty years they appear to have oscillated 

between Rome and Naples, mixing in the best society of those cities, 

and seeing much both of the political and prelatical sides of Italian 
life. At Naples Lady a and her daughter became the familiar | 
friends of Sir William and ly Hamilton ; and when, after the victory 

of the Nile, Nelson sailed into the bay, and delivered the Royal family 
from the dangers which beset them, he became acquainted with the 
widow and child of his brother officer, and treated them with much 
kindness. In 1799 Lady Knight died at Palermo, and Miss Knight, in 
fulfilment of her mother’s dyi 5 ee placed herself under the 
protection of the Hamiltons. Int e following year she accompanied them 
and Lord Nelson to England, she being then about forty-two years of age. 

This is ae ag | interesting, as it gives glimpses and something 

more of an inner life about which no little curiosity has been felt. The 

narrative of the state of Naples, the arrival of Nelson, the flight of 
the Royal family, and the return to England by way of Vienna of 
the Hamiltons and Nelson, is very good, easy and unstrained, and 
in many instances p phic. following statement, which 
relates to the position of i in that little circle of which Miss Knight 
formed a part, is interesting and suggestive :— 

I dined one day with Sir William and Lady Hamilton in Grosvenor-square. 

, and the Duke of Sussex and 








A, I . == an eee manner by 
, for purpose of what he called su 
- Mischief was made on all sides, till at last, when he was appoin ad 
mand of the equadron in the which was sail 
penhagen—his brother and sister-in-law, with Sir William 
at ne yy By to Lady Nelson, 
duct, t ci his 





more. 


, he pu 

Lady Nelson, and a black lace cloak for another lady who, 

very attentive to his wife during her absence. 

In England Miss Knight found many friends with whom she had first 
become acquainted on the Continent, and she soon became a member 
of the most distinguished society of the time. Enjoying a reputation 


as a lady of extensive learning and manifold acomplishmenta, 
the authoress of several books, and extensively acquainted with 
ancient and modern Se endowed with high ple, and | 
leading a blameless life, she attracted the fav notice of 
the Royal family; and it was Mr. 

cation of Princess Charlotte should be committed to her 





In these in other documents which we have not space to speci 
as well as in the annotations on the folios, there is such pare 
pay owe f such matters can perceive that 
one 


Other arrangements were made for the early instruction of t 
| Princess, but she became one of the attendants of the Queen, and took 
| up her residence at Windsor. There she remained for about seven 
| years, when she undertook the office of lady com to Princess 
otte, incurring thereby the hostility of pm what she 

of desertion. She with the Princess at 


Warwick House until July, 1814, when the memorable “ esca: 
ghness occurred— 


' ” of 
her Royal Hi when the heiress to the throne of Binge 





ti 
ualuetananely thare abees her hed boon so often c 


’ hat 
g mecent which 


The Chancellor (Lord Eldon) came up to me and began to shake me violently 
had never been introduced to 


m the subject of mythical documents we should have been | gay 


tone. 

saying that y it was not Ret ates to interfere in 

Sharlotte’s concerns ; that I had only the honour of at her 

and that the Duchess of Leeds was the person who had the bility 
This I said in a goodhumoured way, and got rid of him at last. 

Having a very difficult part to play at Warwick House, it is not 

ing that Miss Knight should not have pleased anybody; and, 

a misapprehension, she was dismissed by the Prince ) {Bomar 

So much has been said and written about the character of the Princess 

Charlotte that an estimate formed by a person in every way calculated 

to come to a tolerably correct judgment may not be without interest, 

Miss Knight says -— 


It is possible that when Princess Charlotte was a child her temper might 
have been violent and headstrong, and the world held that opinion when she 
Was grown up. I never saw anything of this violence or obstinacy. M 
agitation, nervous uneasiness, and sometimes nervous impatience—all this I 
observed, and sometimes to such a degree as to injure her health. Asa proof 
of this it may be remarked that she was so much afraid of her father that. 
when she had seen him, or expected him, she stuttered exceedingly, which she 
never did at times when there was noth‘ to agitate her. This 
nervous feeling was perhaps one of the pal causes why, so far from 
obstinate, she was often to things she did not like, and would 
firmness so essential to the happiness of every one, and more especially of a 


ing took advantage, and 
ged, and she had so few 

natural friends, that it >was difficult to obtain her perfect confidence ; or, I 

sh y preserve it. 

Her humanity and kindness to ae Ve in distress or affliction surpass 


belief, and I never knew a person fish. The only value she set on a 
presen 


Royal n. 
want of firmness the artful and 


father an early bias in favour of the Whig party, of which he was long con- 
sidered as the support, and, of course, (hat party did not neglect any oppor- 
tunity of making ber their friend, and persuading her that the good of the 
country would on her continuing to encourage them. However, she 
was equally attentive to all who paid her proper respect, whether of the 
Ministry or Opposition. 

From 1815 to the time of her death Miss Knight continued to move 
in the best society, both abroad and at home, and to chronicle with 
unabated ind . Of contempo: history in France, Italy, and 
Germany, especially of the Courtsoi Wurtemberg and Hesse Homburg, 
there is large store. Besides all this there is a separate collection of 
extracts from her journals and her anecdote beoks, which are included 
in the present volumes, As regards the anecdotes some are new, but 
all are well told. We do not remember to have heard the following, 
which is so good that it ought to be true — 

A stranger happening to be in Paris soon after the revolution of July, 1830, 
was stopped by a young chimney-sweeper, who asked him if he had seen the 
King of the French. other repli 
see ?” continued the chimney- 
francs and you shall ee him.” 
away together to the Palais Royal. A 


his obeisance, and the gentleman gave a five-franc piece to 

the sweeper. “ Now,” said the boy, “if you have a mind to hear him sing, only 
romise me five more, and you shall be satisfied.” The stran assented, and 
Majesty, at the command of the mob, joined in the M aise Hymn, with 


all the appropriate grimaces. 
At the time when Louis Philippe was hands with everybody in the 
street, he held out his hand to a man, who , “ Stop a little.” Thrusting 


both his hands in the mud he offered them to the King, saying, ‘‘ Now they 


are fit for you.” 
, while it is 
, contains no prurient, 
ould be stated that the 


Youatr on THE Pig. Enlarged and Rewritten by Samvuen Sypwer. 


Routledge, Warne, and Co 


The cat, the rat, and Lovell the dog, 

Rule all England under the Hog, 
he could not have done homage to the 
Non-professionals little know what 
and 


Mr Bydine ~ me we the leading 
» ey begins wil great tribes of white. and 
former into Yorkshire, Cumberland, al aioe, 
the second into Berkshire and improved while Tam- 
worth has an undisputed m ly of its reds, 
and Cumberland,” he says, “ 
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side and sold at £5 a piece, in spite of their mother’s shame; and how 
she triumphed once more, beat every opponent, and retired and kept a 
poor fama » we are afraid to say how long, by the proceeds of her 
annual offering, although, perhaps, she did not “ produce enough to 
build a church.” 

The pith, however, of the book is the digest of the answers which 
the most eminent pig-breeders haye given to the author. Such 
answers are often very curt in the farming world; and you might as 
ae a quill in the hand of a kangaroo and invite him to express 
his thoughts on Australia in general, and Bishop Selwyn in particular, 
as “draw” a sporting man on paper. Th will talk nineteen to the 
dozen when you meet them, but a pen acts like a torpedo, Somehow 
or other Mr. Sydney has coaxed the big men into a different and a 
milder mood, and they have cast forth their pearls about swine in con- 
siderable profusion. Mr. Sadler has put his Berkshire creed very 
neatly, and he desires, among other things, a boar with the 
three I’s—“long, low, and lusty ”"—cares very little for the first 
litter, and does not try to have litters from his sows till they 
are between twelve and fifteen months old. The bad arrange- 
ment of the Royal as to pigs’ ages is also noted by him, but they 
are not men given to change, Nir. Sadler haa made the’ Berkshire 
breed quite his specialty. The Ayrshire Agricultural Committee saw 
at his farms at Bentham, near Cri three hundred with the 
same marks, and he won at Baker-street with a sow which girthed 
7ft, 6in., and weighed forty-two score. Her picture is one of the 
woodcuts, and there, too, are Golden Days and Parian Duchess of the 
Large Yorkshire, Miss Emily of the Yorkshire Middle, Emperor, a 
very stately gentleman of the Improved Essex, the monster sow in 
question, and divers others, 


Tue Henwire. By Mrs. Ferneuson Brain, Hamilton and Adams. 

We can speak from a long experience to the infinite charm there is 
about poultry. The boy who once loves them loves on to the close, 
No change of scene or even ridicule uproots the taste. We once knew 
an M.P, who sat for a division of a county through three or four 
Sessions, and never had an opportunity of explaining his political sen- 
timents to the last, simpl om weavers under the hustings 
would cluck ceaselessly all the time he was speaking. Instead of 
asking him about Chinese difficulties, they only worked him with inter- 
rogatories about his cochins ; home affairs were merged in the welfare 
of his dorkings; and Continental disturbances in the Polish fowls he 
had sitting, or which might sit. Still he bore it all like a Spartan, and 
called his feathered pets around him in his privacy with as much ardour 
as ever. Mrs. Blair, therefore, runs no chance of lacking sympathetic 
bosoms, and, as she has won 467 prizes up to the present date, both 
in England and Scotland, and has managed forty separate yards, 
each producing their twenty-five chickens per annum, she speaks with 
no small —— She disclaims all dogmatism, and indulges. in 
none, but sets to her task like a genuine lover of feather and hackle, 
to tell merely her unvarnished experience. One of her axioms is worthy 
of being written in silver letters and impressed upon villagers, “No 
man can win poultry honours and frequent the taproom too. 

Our authoress does not consider any one soil necessary for success 
in rearing poultry, and her only furniture in a henhouse is a 
movable perch, not — than two feet from the ground, made in 
the form of trestles of split larch, the bark left on and uppermost. 
From lodging we yeoeeill to the veratdé questio of food. Of barley 
she observes that unless in the form of meal it should not be the only 
grain used in the poultry-yard, and that hens do not fatten upon it, 
and that Indian corn, on the contrary, is too fattening. Light wheat 
or tailings seem her favourite, and next to that barley, with rice as a 
change. This, however, is a mere glance at “the simple henwife’s” 
food-experience. Our own is much more limited; but still, with no 
grass advantages, we have been able in the smoky suburbs of London 


thing else except a little barley and dinner-plate i 

Treatment” is a most ——s chapter, and is followed up by 
word upon nearly every breed, with turkeys, and tucks to boot, 
enumerating their peculiarities and all the points by which judges test 
ae when they come to the great judgment-seat of the Midlands at 





THe Pracrica ANGLER. By W.C. Stewart, A. and C. Black. 


the land of racing and hunting, it is 
the keenest enthusiasts on 
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in ethics, but in such practical matters as ing.” 
however, testify that our author has not spoken with his pen in 
and he has become such a noted philoso; of 
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angler’s equipment—artificial fly-fishing, fly-dressing, trouting with 
the fly, angling with the worm, ma‘ ying : i 

5 with the worm, loch-fi 
of a in May.” 








On ScrorvLous Diseases oF THE ExTeRnNat LYMPHATIC GLANDS: 
their Nature, Variety, and Treatment, By P. 0. Price, F.R.C.S.E., 





NAVAL AND MILITARY INTELLIGENCE, 





The Duke of Cambridge, yesterday week, inspected the troops 
about to proceed to Canada at Aldershott. 

The officers of the 4th Dragoon Guards gave a grand regi- 
mental dinner at the Thatched House Tavern on Saturday. 

The gallant members of the Naval Club give their annual 
entertainment to the First Lord of the Admiralty on the 3rd proximo at the 
Thatched House Tavern, St. James’s-street 


The Esk, Capt. Sir Robert M‘Clure, arrived on Sunday night 


at Spithead from and the Cape. She sailed from Simon’s Bay on the 
18th of April. 

The weight of ch required in a the 100-pounder 
Armstron, is 141b. for elongated shot, and 12 1b. for the common and 
segment 


Mr. Thomas Mayall, of Roxbury, Massachusetts, has invented 
a breech-loading rified cannon, which is operated entirely by steam, and can be 
fired very rapidly. This gun loads and swabs itself, and all the work is done 
by machinery. 

The First Lord of the Admiralty has conferred the appoint- 
ment of Naval Aide-de-Camp to the oo, vacant by the promotion of 


C.B., lately serving as 
China.— United Service Gazette. 

Recruiting for the Army is for the present entirely enepentet, 
ex for the Ist Dragoon Guards, the Royal Artillery, and Royal 
The recruiting sergeants in the metropolis have been ordered to 

join their respective dépéts. 
The preparations for the approaching visit of the Prince of 
Wales 08 Se Sanaa are Slee eae Paes The Prince and suite will 
occupy the buildings of the Co. of the forces, which are now being 


improved. The reviews this year will be on a larger scale than ever yet wit- 
nessed at the Curragh. 
The Admiralty have decided upon a eral muster and 


review of the gun- ps. The 
number forty-six, will, it is expected, rendezvous at Portland, and will form a 
very imposing Three or four of the Coastguard ships will, it is 
expected, accompany the flotilla.—Uniled Service Gasette. 

Port-Admiral Sir Houston Stewart, K.C.B., went last Saturday 
morning from Mount Wise to Plymouth Sound, and mustered and inspected 
the crew of the screw steam. Ariadne, 26, Captain W. Vansittart, which 


the North American station, taking supernumeraries for the Nile and 
Challenger, and a small detachment of marines for distribution among the 
ships of the squadron. 


The Queen has directed letters patent to be passed under the 
Great Seal of the United of Great Britain and Ireland, appointin; 


the 
Admiral of the said United Kingdom of Great Britain 


Young, and to attempt the capture of four French frigates at Flushing. He 
was appointed a Commander of the Bath in 1815. 


The al Regiment of Artillery held their annual dinner at 
the lian oe —= | yal 


’ Tavern on Monday 


Colonel Gaze, F. Campbell ; L . son, Sir Wm. Hamilton, 
G. H. Milman; ervoise, Brougham bes, x 
Vernon, and upwards of 130 officers of guished rank. After the 

loyal and “The health of the Chairman, his Royal Highness 
the Duke of Cam) ,” was given General Sir R. Gardiner com- 


at the entrance to the Medway, on the site of which the new ‘ul case- 
mated battery is to be erected for the better Royal naval 
t at Chatham been entirely cleared of all the 

the m: con; therewith emptied 

of their ammunition, the whole being now ready to be given over to the con- 
tractors by ve 8 are in 
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tion of war with Russia), should such wounds be certified 

medical board to be now equal, or a » 

the following scale --A Piehd Matabal,’ or Ligutenent 
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tt relative rank, £70; a Cornet, Second Lieu 
Officers holding equivalent relative rank, £50. 


MILITIA AND YEOMANRY. 








THE VOLUNTEER MOVEMENT. 


The London Rifle Brigade, under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel Hicks, 
had a field day last Saturday on Chatham Lines with the whole of the available 


oo there. 

Marines, and three dépét battalions, all under the 
General Eyre, the Commandant. The brigade, to the 

wy ae ee anaes in Guildhall at _— o'clock, and then 
t n-' ge railway station, preceded by their 

they were conveyed by the North Kent manwer te special trains to Chatham. 
On arri at Strood station the brigade em 


the , 
where twenty rounds of blank cartridge toeach man were served out. Thence 
marched 


line of contignous columns, and where some of people had assem- 
to witness spectacle. The day was , the heat was tempered 
by a light breeze, and the whole longi commana were in holiday . Of 


ty 
took part in the subsequent evolutions were 
about 400, commanded by Colinel Collinson ; some 550 of the Royal Marines, 
under the command of Colonel M‘Killop, the 1st Dép6t Battalion, 
strong, commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel Jervis; the 2nd Dépét ew 
650 in number, commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel Phillips; and the 
Dé Battalion, about 750, under t of Lieutenan’ 





Twise, Capkain Cong (Brigade M pw weg name Ne 
mgreve * Lem » ’ 
math Sabean Stary oun congo ety came 
saluting-flag, the whole of the troops wheeled to the right and marched past 
in companies at quick time, the bands playing the marches as those of 
ive ha, Sh Sabine tee apeciadio wan cnimends ane 
and animated. bright uniforms of the regular troops the som! 





eens ie Captain A. B. Leech, and 
iddjesex (London lish) Rifle Volun' 





00 strong, marched to Peckham Rye, and, 
assisted by Captains Jolfin, Glover, and 
Payne, went through a variety of evolutions in a very excellent way. The 


Several influential gentlemen are g an artillery volunteer 
the metropolis, which will consist colonists who are natives of the West 
Indies, the of Good Hope, Australia, New ’ orth 
America, and other of the Crown. 


Engineers, by Colonel M‘Murdo, is 
announced to take place on the 27th inst., the inspection in engineering 
on Dag following day. 





Thursday se’nnight a ly-attended public at the 
schoolroom attached to the Church of St. James-the-Less, V Park, for 
the purpose of completing formation of the 5th or Victoria Park company 





Itimat d second honours. On Wednesday there 
was a strong south-west breeze across the range. The first contest was for a 
third money prize, given by Mr. Dent, at 700, 800, and 900 yards (the winner 
p Hien J pe seey' 2 It was won by Private A. Mackereth, 9 points. The 
pee 4 ee ees tea ee bes ponte, Uateteal rte 
seven poin' target practice at 700 to 900 yards, was gained by Corporal 
4 sey The = throughout were most satisfactory, the umpires not 

once 





to be shot for by Mr. E. Bentley, 
Rugbeian. “ sie) 

A match between the Uni yy and county of Oxford was shot at Botley 
pn fe KS TE | 500, and 600 yards. The county 
scored, at 200 ed BAF RUE Fy ae 
Untversiey’- Mr. Elpeomber 18; Gaptein Parker, Captain Hasey, and, Aint 

a ; , ussey, . 
Weeks, 17 . for the county—Colour-Sergeant Bacon and Mr. Timberlake, 15 
Captain Mallam and Lieutenant Thompson, 4. The University of Oxford 

Corps, being now more than 500 , will be represented at Wim- 
pam nag PE prea pagy ay ye pee ny ye ee 
oe rounds at each range. 5 orsworthy made 

<— Mr. B. Owen 51; Captein Huseey, 49 

Wi se’nnight, the 12th, a concert was given, by permission of 
Lady Meax, in the Tennie-court, Theobald’s Park, in the band fund of 
the llth Herts Rifle Volunteers. Upwards of 1000 visiicrs were present, and 
Op eeeeemant wer cnbnentty eassentel. 

esterday week lst Suffolk battalion, comprising eight and 
under the command of Ldeut.-Cclonel Anetrethes end Aijutant Beenardiatess 
was reviewed at Bury St. RKdmunds. The proceedings were wound up with a 
es = ‘ic Gardens, at which 600 persons were present. 


Yesterday week the right of the 2nd battalion of the Kent 
Arsenal) Volunteer Rifles was Sree Cremeans of te cane 
Colonel A.T. Tulloch, R.A. After vegasded 
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FINE ARTS. 


EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
(FIFTH NOTICE.) 


A Few efforts of the academic body remain to be mentioned. W. 
E. Frost does not improve in his figure painting; he becomes more 
and more mannered and h pretending less and less to poetic con- 
ception every day. “ Venus 


enting the Absence of Adonis” (23) 
is little bet'er than an academy study, painted very neatly, but with- 
out the slightest attempt at feeling or sentiment. The golden-haired 
Cupid stands in a very studied pose, and looks as vacant and 
uninteresting as his mistress. “A Dance” (150)— 

*T was in the happy, olden time, 

Before the birth of care and crime— 
might be of any time since fabulous classicism directed the hand 
of art, and, with very slight modifications, has been already better 
painted by the same 
artist. EK. M. Ward, 
besides his large and 
showy picture of the 
“ Death of Charles IL,” 
has a little —— , Ri 
young child with a doll, 
entitled “Flora” (148), 
which might pass very 
well as acaprice thrown 
off in the midst of more 
important labours, but 
when finished had bet- 
ter have been kept in 
the artist’s studio. 

Sir E. Landseer fully 
compensates for the 
triviality of his single 
oil-painting of “The 
Female Horse-tamer ” 
by his three fine chalk 
drawings in the Archi- 
tectural Room—* The 
Fatal Duel” (757), 
between two deer—the 
survivor bleating in the 
air, the snow dappled 
with blood, and (758 
and 759) “Scenes in the 
Marquis of Breadal- 
bine’s Deer Forest,” 
depicted under different 
aspects, in winter and 
spring respectively. 

J. F. Lewis is as 
minute in touch, as bril- 
liant in colour, and as 
truthful in character as 
ever in his studies of 
Oriental life and sce- 
nery. “Inthe Bezestein, 
El] Khan Kalil, Cairo” 
(266), is a wonderful 

“scene, crowded 
with all the various 
articles of commerce 
which a bazaar should 
hold, finished in won- 
derful style, both as 


\ wan ail i i 
tall t MAMAN thi Hi ii | 4 
texture and H HMM) 5!) 


respects 
colour, “ Edfou, Upper 


Egypt” (350), with 
ennais in the fore- 
und, is a sparkling 
fittle bit. Mr. Red 
grave’s notions of land- 
scape, though so fanci- 
ful and fastidious, are 
carried out with such a 
loving hand and inten- 
sityjof purpose that we 
cannot but pay tribute 
of respect to his inten- 
tion, if not always of 
unallayed admiration to 
his work, His two little 
water - colour land- 
scapes, “A urrey 
Coombe” (742), and “A 
Golden Harvest” (755), 
are charming for their 
earnestness and genuine 
feeling. “Geneveva” 
(265) is a production 
of greater pretensions, 
combining a romantic 
story in a wild wooded 
glade. It represents 
Geneveva unable lon- 
to sustain her 
infant son, having just 
laid him aside that she 
may not see him die, 
when a wild doe comes 
and suckles him. The 
kneeling figure of Gene- 
veva is y and in- 
teresting ; but sy 
realises the fearful, 
heart-rendin, story, 
and thechild is too fat 
ont jolly Fad one on 
‘enn starving to 


R. Thorburn exhibits 
a Madonna and Child 
(465), fashioned some- 
what after the Raphael 
model, but only to make us feel and acknowledge the almost entire 
departure of scriptural painting from amongst us. The Mary is studied 
after some ordinary Scotch lassie, and her face wears an anxious ex- 

ion, without a jon of Divine or elevated character. The 

Fv in her apy beeen sw | too young = void of purpose to justify 
lication o “ an id grew and waxed stron 

in spirit, filled with wistom, dc.” . 

A. Solomon's “Le Malade Imaginaire” (464) is one of the pictures of 
the year, and certainly one of the cleverest dramatic pictures in the 
exhibition. We give an Engraving and description of it on another 
page. The same artist has a suggestive little subject, entitled 
“Consolation” (180), where a -working old woman, distaff in 
hand, and obvi in the midst of some trouble, is consoled by the 
auricular ministration of a Sister of Charity. The poor creature, by 
her expression, seems to say, this is all very good doctrine, but is there 
nothing more ? 

Bostock’s picture of “Dinah’s Prayer” (207) is conceived in a spirit 
of great earnestness, and with a full a iation of this striking creation 
of the author of “ — Bede.” Hetty, submissive to Dinah’s sug- 

ve movement, has sunk to the ground, burying her face in her 
and after a brief struggle beseeches for help. “‘ Dinah, help me. 


I can’t feel anything like you. My heart is hard.’ Dinah held the 

clinging hand, and all her soul went forth in her voice.” The 

are of every-day Te of humble life, but they are lit up won- 

derful painting is somewhat loose but f ‘ul, the 

production altogether being a most in’ and satisfactory one. 
J. Faed’s pictare of “ Queen Margaret's of the Scottish 


Parliament” (341) is ably studied, and soundly pain 
captandum style which is so much tn fi 


not in that 











time, It is, moreover, not favourably hung; so that one must almost 
be on the look out for it to see it. It represents the heroic refusal 
of Queen Margaret after the death of her husband, James IV., at 
Flodden, to surrender her children and the Castle of Edinburgh to the 
keeping of the Parliament. The figures, of a small size, are numero 
full of varied character, and most cleverly grouped. In the careful 
treatment of the design, and the able dling of the brush, we 
recognise the first master of his younger brother mas Faed. 
G. Smith occupies a long narrow strip of wal-space with his seven 
ictures of “The Ages of ” (after Shakspeare ?) in a single frame 
434-440) ; but there is little mind or p in them, the designs 
being ly of the most common description, and the 
execution of the most tame and mediocre order. The artist does not 
even condescend to illustrate the ideas set forth by the great poet : the 
infant is a country lad a’ courting in the field, instead of “ mewling and 
puking in the nurse’s arms ” ; the schoolboy is not “creeping unwilling 
to school,” but learning his letters from his granny ; the lover is sprawling 


WEEE 





“ THE SERMON,” BY T. ROBERTS, IN THE EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS.—-SEE PAGE 591, 


on the floor ; the soldier is not “seeking the bubble reputation even in 
the cannon’s mouth,” but, with three comrades, makes himself up as 
snug as he can by a bivouac fire; the justice is a commonp! 
looking country squire, in snuff-brown coat, scolding a little boy for 
wee Se old age sug no “wise saws;” and “second 
childishness” is simply painful, without that blessed calm which 
Shakspeare attributes to the closing scene of life in the words, 
mere oblivion : 

Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans everything. 
Queen Elizabeth made an edict to prohibit unlicensed hands from pre- 
tending to paint her portrait—there should be a law, supported at least 
by public opinion, to prevent Shakspeare’s noble creations from being 
misrepresented by clumsy journeymen. 

The lady artists are coming out in great force this year, and in one or 
two of their works challenge comparison with their masculine contempo- 
raries. We have already mentioned Miss Osborne's “ Escape of Lord 
Nithisdale” as a work of great in the higher walk of dramatic 

inting ; we now point to Miss R. Solomon’s “ Arrest of a Deserter” 
(8), which is successful in a serio-comic humour. A deserter 

m one of the regiments of Guards has become a leading member of 
a strolling company, and is doing.the Alonzo the Brave in a due style 
of rant on the outer of a travelling booth when he is arrested by 
two of his comrades, cl len of the handcuffed hero, 
sostrangely in contrast with the plumed and knightly gear in which 
oe te epee 9 prank yeas te ieee The of the show 
in vain vours to buy his release with a bribe; the musicians look 
on with an air of curious astonishment ; the finely-dressed 
lady, the heroine of a hundred stage eventful is 
at the ignominious fate of her stage lover ; whilst a couple of vulgar 








children from the village grin at the contretemps in the most unfeeling 
sni'The Franciscan Soalptor and his Model” (88 Marks, 
ciscan ptor an ” (381 H. 8. i 
a droll conceit, realised with infinite aa 2 2.5 Franciscan 
monk, of the time when monks planned and in great part built their 
own en Oe oer ee of those ugly heads of men, 
vA ogee Po serve as waterspouts to ancient buildings— 
being a brother, who, though of the very smallest pre- 
exasperates” the eccentricities of his profile 


to meet the whimsical requirements of the occasion, The youn, 

artist hammering away at stone surveys his “ model” with a aly 

— old monks look on with a quiet significant smile at the 
ance, 

“The Captive’s Return” (482), a passage in the —_< youn, 
Alister Roy, forms subject of a touching and pleasingly wroug! 5 
out picture, by P. nM " ad x 

G. E. Hicks must be placed amongst the rising artists from whom 

much may be expected 
at some fnture day. 
Last year he delineated, 
with true gusto for 
his subject, a 


bustlin 
scene in the Desenl 
Post Office just at the 
moment of closing the 
boxes for the night. 
This year he treats us 


to an equally active 
pessagein Lonson life 
“ Billingsgate” (511), 
with the fish sales going 
on in full force, which 
for naturalness, ease, 
and variety of expres- 
sion, as as for the 
accurate representation 
of the various members 
of the finny tribe and 
other is a 
marked improvement 
upon the former work. 
And then, to show that 
he is not restricted to 
these rough out-door 
subjects, he paints an 
exceedingly pretty inte- 
rior (486), with a youn 
mother dancing a ball 
suspended to a cord 
before the face of her 
infant, who sprawls on 
the rug before the fire. 
The style of this little 
work is elegant and 
tasteful in the extreme. 
The oft - repeated 
water funeral of 
“ Elaine” (492) finds a 
new “undertaker” in 
Mr. H. Wallis, who is 
more successful in his 
treatment of this sub- 
ject than many who 
ve attemptedit before 
him, This picture is 
powerful in colour and 
careful in drawing, 
without excess of 


le of a The 
couple of pictures, “The 
Wanderer” (518 , and 
“ Restored ” 
which, judging 

assem of visi 

they attract, and the 
exciamations of recog- 
nition and approval 
which fall from them, 
would seem to have hit 
very near the bull’s-eye 
of public taste, They 
represent, one a 
little child of humble 


gentleman, armed with 
umbrella in case of a 
storm (the reader will 

ise the character 


truant to its mother in 
her cottage home; the 
middle-aged gentleman 
giving a circumstantial 
account of the whole 


one sense—puerile per- 
formances, which may, 


cold 
R. Collinson, also, has a little child-subject, “ Hi and Fears” 
(644), one of a numerous consignment annually addressed to the 
mothers of England, which shows him to be possessed of considerable 
powem, which he may employ, when he thinks proper, on more manly 
themes, 
The contributions of the few fanciful and experimental painters who 


i Millais 
and any one looking at Mr. Holman Hunt's “ 
A Lantern-maker’s Courtship” (231) so immediately following after, 
and so closely resembling in style, “ of Christ in the 
Temple,” be struck with the artist’s want of steady purpose and 
conscientious, devoted action ; in the absence of which great works 
in art are not to be looked for. 


. Leighton, who a few years came before the world with a pic- 
ture to fine Cimabue Prosaton i n”) which astonished the multitude, 


surrounded b; fall glare, “A —— (899) 
stone a " ” (89% 
is to Regs Pw tscompretiensible, notwithstanding the guide afforded 
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With this sweet consciousness in balance 
set 
Against the world to soothe thy suffer- 
there 


Thy Lord rejects thee not.” 
Such tender words awoke me, hopeful, 


shriven, 
To life on earth again from dream of 
heaven. 


WS eae Saat Se Rete & Bes 
Laem = yp a robes, whi 
ond of tay‘ boy-tenahe his 
cow vi b. ; 
onl amounted te’ oie ot 
cherub heads; below a female in 
long heavy of white and 
pink and blue. We need 


ly remark upon the irreverence 
displayed in this introduction of the 


which, if better carried out in a more 
rational mode of treatment, and 
with better and more solid colour- 


cllctive. 


dreamy 
Those who want to see how a 


Nani i Ti Raa Ts yeti pits be 4 MT =: a — : Sw 
Dat iniblivdLehil NAGI a ill 
Ulta! Oat x S)AUVUALAALEAA RAM ddA MBA HALA NATE NYLLUUUIQUUbcOKULLLUUTLUULL HT TTeRPe HLEULLL AAs = 
“ LADY GODIVA ” (SCULPTURE), BY J, THOMAS, IN THE EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY.—SEE NEXT PAGE, 


flushed to fever point by the | trated in a strongly-painted little 
her face. | we take our di ure through the south room. a tod noble 
Hughes, and is entitled “ Home from Work” (624). e have w 
a wood-cutter, in a russet dress, i 
turning from work, about to embrace his child, who is clad; 
flannel , and attended by a young girl in plum-coloured 


 epbenwr mn wen Amy be pany 4 , and the 
as the 


a terrible b 
artists are to imitate one another, and how easy 
manner,” and particularly a manner of excess, is illus- 





“ MON] ORGUBIL CASTLE, JERSEY,” BY 8, P, JACKSON, IN THE EXHIBITION OF THE OLD WATER-COLOUR SOOIBTY,—SEB NEXT 


and with an exceedingly red re- | which consequently became one of the fashionable 
Af tne thick season, But now the case is different. The National 
extensive collection of some of the 
. . ‘onal 
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branches of art, which it would be 
difficult to account for under the 
supposition of the existence of a 
growing taste for art amongst the 
public, The fact, unquestionably 
one to be deplored, may perhaps be 
accounted for in a variety of wa 
The art-unions in calling up a 
mand for small pictures in lan 

and genre have done much. e 
em jcyment of some of our most 
em'‘nent historical painters in wall- 
painting on Government commis- 
sions, engrossing their talents, has 
done more. The publishing mania, 
which leads to lucrative commis- 
sions for speculative purposes, as 
in the case of Frith, has added to 
the mischief, But the chief cause 
of the evil lies perhaps in the long 
and studied disco ent of 
prger ePaper | in the “ Gallery” 
size, which appears to have been 
almost studiously offered by the 
Government and the wealthy 
patrons of art, and for which we 
are at a loss to divine a pretext. 
Our national collection is noto- 
riously deficient in national art, and 
whilst we freely spend a 
every year, at the discretion of the 
President of the Royal Academy, 
in the works of the old masters, 
we think it would be but fair to 
lay out a portion of the money in 
the purchase, say of one historic 
picture every year, to add to our 
public gallery, The stimulus thus 
given to high art would be of in- 
calculable importance, and though 
there would, perha be some 
difficulty in making the selection 
from the number of works which 
would be sent in in competition for 
the national prize, the very fact of 
the competition, and the number 
of pictures offered to private pur- 
chasers, would tend to revive a 
class of art now unhappily almost 
extinct amongst ns. 


BRITISH INSTITUTION. 
RXHIBITION OF THE OLD MASTERS, 
(FIRST NOTICE.) 


We fear the Annual Exhibition 
of Works of Ancient Masters and 
Deceased British Artists at the British 
Institution has seen its best day. 
It is certainly not on a par with 
thespirit of the age we live in. Fifty 
or sixty years ago, when there were 
few collections of old art in England, 
and no regular mode of showing 


which catches our as them to the public, the contribution of a limited number of specimens 
gaze yiiie, tea ctats Et. 
ich everybody with any pretension to taste was glad to see, and 


material for an exhibition 
of the 


; and this in addition to 

pan ayo Sia: wee enon 
to gratify the public appetite in 
the exertions of the directors of 
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no longer send their best works, and very frequently put off the caterer 
for the institution with a family portrait or two, by the exhibition of 
which the personal vanity of the owner is quite as much gratified as the 
curiosity and taste of the public. By-the-way, the number of portraits— 
chiefly whole-lengths—in the present exhibition is perfectly over- 
whelming. The south room is filled with them, and they are plentifully 
scattered over the other walls—a fact the more to be regretted as the 
ight and breadth of the rooms are by no means adapted to works of 
8 a character, however interesting the latter might be in the 
abstract. Another class of contributions which we have observed here 
of late and which are pretty numerous on the present occasion, 
are male belonging to collectors of the minor class, some of them 
new at the business, and who fancy that they earn distinction for their 
“ Treasures ” by having them stamped with the fiat of the gentlemen 
who conduct the arrangements of this establishment. This is not what 
ought to be, and may not unfrequently favour ulterior commercial 
views in a branch of business more open than almost any other to 
jobbing. ‘There are not a few pictures in the present collection 
attributed to great names in art whose authenticity, in our opinion, 
is more than doubtful, but which at some future sale, when marked 
“ Exhibited at the British Institution in 1861,” will defy hostile criti- 
cism, and with the multitude, who are guided in all things by authority, 
will pass muster as originals, We now proceed to our critical survey. 

In the place of honour over the chimneypiece in the north room 
is a “ Noli me tangere” (1), by Baroccio (the property of Mr. W. B. 
Beaumont), which fairly exemplifies the weak state to which art had 
arrived even in Rome in the after part of the sixteenth century. The 
utter want of grandeur in the conception, the theatrical air of the 
figures, and the pale meretricious colouring, more especially the roseate 
hues cast over the flesh surfaces, are significant of aschool of scriptural 

ting which could permit a picture of the Holy Family to be pro- 
duced in which the principal incident is the little St. John tantalising 
a cat with a bird, the Madonna directing the attention of the infant 
Saviour to the performance (see Baroccio’s “ ray Apne f ” in the 
Natienal Gallery). In strange juxtapcsition with this example of the 
decline of Italian art—indeed, hanging immediately below it—is (7) a 
long predilla, in three compartments, attributed to Masaccio (Mr. E. 
Hawkins, junior), and, whoever it be painted by, certainly a fine speci- 
men of early Tuscan art. It re ts in the right-hand compart- 
ment the funeral procession of a female, in the middle one her resusci- 
tation by a saint, and in the third her ne on foot, surrounded 
and followed by an admiring multitude. The figures show great power 
and variety of expression, and are admirably drawn. 

Passing by two portraits by Vandyke (2 and 14) of James Stuart, 
Duke of Richmond, and the j Saber of Newcastle, the property of the 
Earl of Clarendon, with the single remark that are ost iden- 
tical in attitude, we notice a small, earnestly-painted “ Crucifixion” (9) 
by Memling (Mr. Wynn Ellis; and “The Children of Medea Rescued 
by the Nurse” (8), attributed to Andrea Mantagna, and at any rate 
very much in his style, particularly in the flow and small classic folds 
of the drapery. 

Mrs. Geddes contributes a remarkably fine Rembrandt, “An Old 
Woman Plucking a Fowl” (17), which may be studied with advantage 
for its admirable chiaroscuro, and the judicious consideration of all the 
requirements of surface treatment displayed in it, without any fritter- 
ing away of time and material in small detail, The same lady sends 
a “Landscape, with St. John” (22), by N, Poussin, painted with great 
breadth in a sombre grey tone. From Mr, 8, Scott we have, amongst 
other contributions, a Vandervelde (18), “Landscape, with Fable of 
Mercury and Argus,” painted in the master’s softest style, and with 
admirable truth in the cattle and sheep; and a Teniers, “Landscape 
with Chateau and Gipsies” (24)—a quaint old Dutch mansion, with a 
moat and a bridge, represented with great character. 

The next im it works we light upon are three large pictures by 
Herrera the elder, the traditions respecting whose impetuous mode of 
painting are fully sustained by them, whilst, nevertheles, they exhibit 
an amount of vigour in the character of the heads and in the action of 
some of the figures, together with a knowledge of effect in perspective 
and in the representation of materials, which may well account for 
part of the excellence attained by his illustrious pupil, Velasquez ; who, 
by-the-way, contrary to recent custom, is not represented in this year’s 
exhibition. These pictures (25, 26, and 27) represent the presentation 
of Bonaventura by his mother to St. Francis, his admission into the 
order of St. Francis, and his receiving the sacrament from the hand of 
an angel ; and was taken from the ConventofSt. Bonaventura in 1835, The 
last is the more artistic and the more highly-finished of the three, and 
contains many passages of great excellence : the figure of the officiating 
priest is admizebly rounded, and painted with sufficient completeness 
as to the texture of his robes, &c. ; and the open book on the reading- 
desk, though a mere —— is remarkable for the pains suc- 
ceasfully bestowed upon it. n the second picture the face of 
an pon | monk, with spectacles, is distinguished by great life and 
expressio: 
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“LADY GODIVA.” BY J. THOMAS. 


Mr. J. Tuomas has adopted the famous old national legend of 
Lady Godiva as the subject for a striking equestrian = | 
occupies a conspicuous position in the centre of the Sculpture m at | 
the Royal A y, and of which we give an Engraving. The exact | 
su tion of the figure has apparently not been taken from the old 
ballad, but from Tennyson :— 

Thus she rode forth, clothed on.with chastity ; 

The deep air listened round her as she rode, 

And all the low wind hardly breathed for fear. 
The figure of the heroic lady is finely moulded—the attitude grace- 
ful—her seat on her ambling pony being easy but firm. She 
holds down her head abashed, Fy hides her face (which, not a pretty 
one in itself, is marked by a painful expression) with her ample 
tresses. We cannot help objecting in respect to the latter that 
they are for all purposes and traditions of sculpture much too 
full and heavy, and that they rival in their massive folds the mane 
and tail of the horse, being to all appearance similar in texture and 
quality, itself an obvious error. The metal bridle, too, is painfully 
heavy and angular for the delicate hand of the fair equestrian. These 
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PRESENTED TO THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
Ir was a good notion of the Canadian Government to employ the cele- 
brated erp pared Notman, of Montreal, to prepare a series of 
tographs of at is interesting in the Canadas and to present if, to hi 
Roy ness the Prince of Wales as a souvenir of his visit. to 
colony. Our Illustration represents the Case and one of the Folios 
con the photographs alluded to, It is made to contain three 
folios, and is a splendid specimen not only of Canadian maple, of which 
it is constructed, but also of colonial workmanship, The clasps, bind- 
ing, and angle wer are of silver, beautifully chased and ornamented, 
The interior is li 


mounted in them are about 600 photographs of all sizes, comprisin 
views of all the great waterfalls, cities, eabtic 4 


lakes and the depth of the wilderness have 
also been photographed, to make the work complete. The whole 
reflects the highest credit on Mr. Notman, both for the taste and judg- 
ment shown in the selection, and the manipulative skill with whi the 
pictures were executed, 











are errors of excess, and the Roe ef material, which too 
frequently mark the sculpture of modern age, and which Mr. 
Thomas would in this instance do well to modify whenever he may 
execute his design in marble or bronze, 








“MONT ORGUEIL CASTLE, JERSEY.” BY 8S. P. JACKSON. 
Mr. S. P. JacksON has some magnificent sea-views in the present 


exhibition of the Water-colour Society—as 
Castle, 


stands on a towering point of rock which bids d 
easterly 
and in 





THORMANBY, WINNER OF THE ASCOT CUP, 
It is a refreshing and uncommon sight in these days of patched-up 
horses to find a Derby winner, who began his public career as a two- 
year old in March, winning the Ascot Cup two years and three months 
after, over ground as hard as adamant, and with not even an elastic 
bandage to aid him. Such was, however, the case with the chestnut 
son of “ Windhound or Melbourne” and Alice Hawthorne, whom the 
crowd cheered so Instily after his victory on Thursday week. In his 
yearling days he wasin vain offered at the hammer, and then purchased 
ivately for 350 gs. by Mr. Merry. As a two-year old he si 
ourteen times, but a lack of quickness in beginning and dashing speed as 
well rather militated against him; and, owing to these canses and heavy 
penalties, he lost five of his races. He then passed no “ winter of dis- 
content,” and, after holding a very steady place in the betting, landed 
The Derby and something like £100,000 in for his owner. Defeats 
by St. Albans, Sabrenr, The Wizard, and Tom Bowline, befell him in 
succession during the remainder of 1860, but he came out quite fresh 
for the Claret Stakes, in the last Craven Meeting, and fairly lost 
Umpire and Thunderbolt over the D.I. This race and a couple of 
walks over raised the sum total of his winnings to £11,095, and the 
Ascot Cup amounts to about £520 more. This cup is generally 
looked upon as the seal of the Derby or St. Leger winner's fame; 
but, so far, only four of the former—Flying Dutchman, Ted- 
dington, West A i and Thormanby, and five of the latter— 
Memnon, Touchstone (twice), Van Tromp, Flying Dutchman, 
and West Australian, have achieved distinction over its terrific course, 
The havoc among the St. Leger winners has been really terrible. 
Rowton (who broke down after a dead heat for it with Camarine) and 
The Colonel essayed the struggle in vain, and since 1845 no less than 
nine—to wit, Foiga Ballagh, The Baron, Sir Tatton Sykes, Voltigeur, 
Saucebox, Warlock, Sunbeam, Gamester, and St. Albans—have come to 
grief as they rose the hill. The following is the return of the race of 
last week, which was run in 4 min, 39 sec. :— 
THE GOLD CvuP, value 300 sovs, by subscription of 20 sovs each, with 200 
added. Three-year-olds, 7st. 2lb.; four, 8st. 7Ib. ; five, 9st. ; six and aged, 
9st. 2lb. Mares and geldings allowed 3lb. About 24 miles. 17 subs. 








PISTRUCCI’S LARGE WATERLOO MEDAL. 


Tr seems late now to talk of the glories of Waterloo, and a Waterloo 
medal to commemorate them, when history has already proved that 
the great vi of Waterloo was one of a series of “ untoward 
events,” the policy | purchased by which has so long been 
abandoned as unjust and untenable. 

a Waterloo m 


anniversary of that in which the great “pounding” battle was aa 
; George IV., conceived th 
idea of commemorating the battle of Waterloo, then the one ing 


. & 
theme in everybody’s mouth the ——— of a medal, which f 
g magnitude should “d 


ance, The Academ 
the design Faxon the, 


unanimo 


course, to execute the medal, But the latter 
gen’ , considering that his previous works, and the fame 
they had acquired for him, above such a task, 


very 
afterwards M. Pistrucci submitted a design of his own, 


prepared in 
wax, to the Prince Regent, which was “instantly honoured by the 


fullest and most ing approbation of me tare 
however, cccurred year year, partly attributable to differences of 
opinion on successive of istry, to delay the making of the 


dies and the production of the medal; and in the course of various 
debates and struggles on the subject M. Pistrucci was dismi from 
the office of principal yg to the Mint—an office which it was 
held ought not to be by a forei , but was retained in the 
saine service as principal medallis t. . Pistrucci now retired from 
his official residence at Tower-hill to a small cottage at Old Windsor, 
where he worked continuously at the dies, which were at length com- 
pleted on the Istof January, 1849. The medal measures five inches and 
a half in diameter—being larger than any that has hitherto been 


medal, 

It is under these circumstances that it has been determinal to bring 
this interesting work of art before the public, and to multiply it by 
the electro process ; and the Lords of the Treasury have placed the 
matrices in the hands of Mr, Johnson, of Alexander-terrave, Ba 
water. 

















urillo belonging to Sir M. W. Ridley, is a most interesting | Mr. Merry’s Thormanby, by Windhound or Melbourne, 4yrs Custance 1 to any account of our own, The subject, we are 
x (43), | for its modesty and simplicity of treatment, combined Mr. W: 8. Cartwright’s Pairwater,3yrs .. .. .. H. Grimshaw 2 [both sides of the medal is treated ey 4 the 
with an intensity of purpose rarely ed, The infant Saviour is, ped on om at agg me . . = ¢ of the obverse, So ae busts of four allied 
with all that ility so becoming in youth, kneeling on the steps of Count F. de Lagr ’s Royalilen, 3 yrs —— 5 vereigns seen grouped in profile, Around this p of 
the Temple, before the chief Rabbi, who stands above, under the | Tord Stamford'’s Dulcibella, 4 yrs’. Pe ‘A Day 6 | Sctual figures constitute an and m 
portico, Behind, at a respectful distance, and intently watching the | Lord Ailesbury’s Plumper, 4 yrs RE «ag ee Drew 7 | allusion to the treaty of peace which was consequent upon the great 
proceedings, are the parents of Christ and other b the whole Bet Riven on Thermanhy, 9 to 1 eget St Albans, 6 to 1 ages Parmenp, triumph on the field of battle, The summit of the group. 
constituting a picture of originality and power. Not far off, too, | 8 to 1 agst Dulcibella, and 100 to 6 agst Fairwater. _ | ings presents Apollo in his car the day. The rainbew-zephyr 
is another work by great cone ef genniee nature — “A Thormanby is in the Burgundy Stakes at York August, and also in ] and follow the chariot of the sun yp yt be 
Portrait of a Man”—and such a portrait! and of such a man! | the Goodwood Cup. His Ascot victory has brought up his weight in eee ee Oe ce ans, Canen, Oe os of 
The very cumven eeunis Sa Ete ses soem, Sentng Hews eemey: the latter race to 101b., and, as he will be called on to give 10lb, } peace and ° pnd ye the car of Apol is seen 
marked, thoughtful, commanding features. ithout disrespect, let us | to The Webster, Wallace, and Parmesan, 14lb, to closely : Gemini, personified, eausual, by 
confess that we would not give picture for all the Vandyke por- | Starke and he has a very tough task set him to win. Inj 4 pair ee ten ee ee the great 
traits in the collection ; we are not surprised to find that it is in | colouz he is a light chestnut, upwards of fifteen three. Hej contest took place. Castor and ux, each armed with spears, 
the possession of Mr. F, Grant, the leadin portrait-painter of the day, | has rather a plain head, peculiar width between the ears, and rather a | are intended to elucidate the apotheosis of Wellington and Blucher, 
1 eee ce aeeld escuela ta Sealy every toring belene gro curious blaze, He has a straight neck, not the finest shoulders in the tee tne foe ba egpess on eaath, oo fe the Golden 
ceeding to do his devoirs to each world, and a very muscular and loins, and quarters drooping | Age. _ is placed t of the profile buss of the 
Tenth transmitter of a foolish face towards the tail. His arms and thighs are fair-sized, and he is a wy ~ i fee Justice is a greater security t¢ govern- 
hom fashion and the testimonial mania bring into his studio. little short in the cannon-bone, with good length from the hip tof ment than Power. The goddess is seated on a rock; a palm~ 
waoms grand portrait in the same room (the north) is a full- | the hock. He stands a little upright before, and is not remark-§ tree waves over her head; she is prepared to reward vittue wth 
A h Rubens, of Helena Forman, his second wife (53), contri- ably big in the bone; but is a very wiry, clean-made horse, with aj its branches in one hand, and in the other holds a s¥e.q for 
atest + Duke of Marl Bhe is represented in ‘a black | peculiarly quiet temper and hard constitution. The great event of-the§ the ready punishment of crime. Power is personified by g robust 
— with white slashed ornamented sleeves, a black veil, | Year would be a meeting between him and Kettledrum, and we quite] man of mature age, bearded, and armed with a club ; he, eegted under 
tnd rather quaint headdress, descending the steps of her mansion to | ‘rust that they may try conclusions in the Doncaster Cup, as s0 many an oak-tree, and forms the Sige At the back of the 
reed ng i by her son, who bate A cap in his hand, | great cracks have before them. group of ood eBoy 3 allied to thet of Justice facing it, 
The prinee-painter has invested this production, which was evidently a Soe h ae ace —_ ; to Indicate that heaceforward 
work of and love, with all that characteristic stately dignity of | rae pypizc ACCOUNTS.—The Committee appointed for the} passion ted by the by Justice alone. ‘These abtions and 
jvalled exponent, combined with a tenderness ‘and P ee a a pecans one Sepeaaes 7 On ae ee, placed beneath the 
which he was the unrj he Wd not awe ; This it | @xamination of the audited accounts of the public expenditure have issued | emblematical figure of Power, are sub: 
handling — ) ad ey os ; Pr how thelr Ages report, They state, 0s siguete Ge vertons 7, that ~ suffered to quit the 
Bem of Geleer may be produced with scarcely any at all, carried on bat they express their opinion me the eficency of the Andie by the figure of Mik this side 
to the diff ts, is not eas regards 
We must conclude our 0 upon this ex in a future | Offlce, with regard to the di jartment t alike as re ; the ruling dayigh 
article, account of the expenditure of any vote, it is essential that the vote should be The Reverse,—' central 
ty ere lh lcm tn cure  pazment, ring the Zor | of equestrian figures, claaoally tax 
Tue 3 AND INLAND Revenve Act.—The new | 2. That, at pmerm f ang bpm account should | of Wellington ncher. 
cr EA srt tal smen om te 1 tse by ich oe paper | Delon and. ulane, te ‘arid ote macy Rayment 0 gubet™at | sonitying the lero of Watacloo 
- The daties "pals Exche the veteran Blucher is 
duty is repealed and the new income tax imposed, lias Leen issued any balance declared by the anditors should be restored to the rushing 
are set forth in 8 schedule annexed. On and after Oct. 1, 1861, the excise | 4 "That the Audit Board should present to Parliament an to complete the enemy's de 
and drawback on paper, eget | etme og Ren t, setting forth the amount of the vote, and of the ; and} figure of a flying Victory, 
es a penalties. Stationers are en . this in sufficient detail as to the items included under each vote. The Com- | horses to the conflict, 
of excise duty in respect of unbroken reams, &c., of paper | mittee further state that an appropriation account should be framed annually forming a 
in their The proper officer is Ag we Bete gm by the Andit Board, and laid by them before Parliament; and that the a a 
and to grant a certificate of allowance; a —— > made | sanction of law should be given to the whole arrangement, as has been battle Giants, They are struck 
he re ed So ed BS eo 
Erect a scene | Mee Oca, imc car sig, Ome | ove on antes ery 
interesting to trace the income tax from its commencement in April, 184, to | uara to present « satiaf Coort of the of the ouslay fusion of the detsateli eum. 
the t period. April 5, 1842, to April 5, 1854, it was 7d. in the pound ; the form in which the estimates should be framed, the Committee is nineteen, illustrative of 
April 5, 1854, to April 5, 18865, at 14d. ; April 6, 1885, to April 5, 1857, at 164. ; | abstain from any Mr. Coben, SirJ.Graham, Sir F. Baring, | in these figures 
Ae rt Ao es ae 1 Anata a:| Si, nS a orn wor on he Comite 
Aptifrom April 5, 1861, t April 5, 1862, at 9d." By the Act of April,1869,the | | Mr. John Robinson, student of architecture, has been elected | There is at present no 
half-year’s was assessed at the rate of 1s. 1d. from to Oct. | by the Council of Royal Academicians to the studentship of the | to place solely on the 
10d, 1859, the remaining half year’s income being assessed at 5d in the pound, | Academy, 18, 1815, 
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HAWORTH PARSONAGE. 


To the reading public the names of Charlotte, Anne, and Emily 
Bronté (originally known as Currer, Acton, and Ellis Bell) have 
long been familiar as household words. The sorrows and genius 
of this highly-gifted family have caused a mournful interest to 
attach to the place of their residence—Haworth Parsonage, in 
the West Riding of Yorkshire; and this abode of ius, in its 
moorland solitudes, has become, in consequence, haunt of 
pilgrims from every part of the world. On the right-hand side. 
of the communion-table of Haworth Church there is a mural 
tablet bearing inscriptions to the aoe, of the wife of Mr. 
Bronté, and to his children, Maria, Eliza! s Emily, and 
Anne, “At the upper part of the tablet,” says Mrs. Gaskell in 
her biography of Charlotte Bronté, “ample space is allowed be- 
tween the lines of the inscription. When the first memorials 


were written down, the survivors, in their fond affection, thought 
little of the margin and verge they were heap | for those who 
were still living. But as one dead member the household 


followed another fast to the grave the lines are pressed together, 
and the letters become small and cramped, After the record 
of Anne’s death there is room for no other. But one more 
of that generation—the last of that nursery of six little 
motherless children—was yet to follow before the survivor, the 
childless and widowed father, found his rest.” On another tablet, 
below the first, the name of Charlotte (the wife of the Rev. Mr. 
Nicholls) has been added to the mournful list, In -the month of 
April, 1858, a neat mural tablet was erected within the com- 
munion-railing of Haworth Church to the memory of the de- 
ceased members of the Bronté family ; and now the widowed and 
childless father has found his rest. The Rev. Patrick Bronté (of 
whom we give a brief memoir in our Obituary column) died at 
his parson: on the 7th inst., in his eighty-fifth year. The 
remains of the rev. gentleman were interred on the 12th inst. in 
the Church of Haworth. The funeral service was performed by 
Dr. Burnet, Vicar of Bradford, in the presence of a large num- 
ber of the deceased’s ishioners, e coffin was borne by 
several of the clergymen of the neighbourhood. The chief mourners 


were the Rev. Arthur Bell Nicholls, son-in-law of deceased ; the house- | 


keeper, and her sister, Mrs, Wainwright. During the interment the 
shops were closed throughout the vi The body was deposited 


within the altar-rails, near to that of his late daughter Charlotte | 


(Mrs. Nicholls). 


| 


Haworth Parsonage is described by Mra, Gaskell as being “an oblong 


stone house standing at right angles to the road, facing down upon the 
church ; so that, in fact, parsonage, church, and belfried schoolhouse, 
form three sides of an irregular oblong, of which the fourth is open to 
the fields and moors that lie beyond. The area of ‘this oblong is filled 
up by a crowded churchyard, and a small garden or court in front of 
the clergyman’s house. As the entrance to this from the road is at the 
side the path goes round the corner into the little plot of ground. Under- 
neath the window is a narrow flower-border, carefully tended in days of 

ore, although only the most hardy plants could be made to grow there. 
Within the stone wall which keeps out the surrounding churchyard 
are bushes of elder and lilac, The rest of the ground is occupied by a 
square plot and a gravel walk. The house is of grey stone, two 
stories fi h, heavily roofed with flags, in order to resist the winds that 
might strip off a lighter covering. it appears to have been built about 
a hundred 
two windows on the right (as the visitor stands with his back to the 
church, ready to enter in at the front door) belonging to Mr, Bronté’s 





years ago, and to consist of four rooms on each story, the | 





CASE OF PHOTOGRAPHIC VIEWS IN CANADA PRESENTED TO THE 
PRINCE OF WALES BY THE CANADIAN GOVERNMENT, 


study, the two on the left to the family sitting-room. Everything 
about the place tells of the most dainty order, the most exquisite 
cleanliness, The dcorsteps are spotless; the small, old-fashioned 
window-panes glitter like looking-glass, Inside and outside of that 
house cleanliness goes up into its essence—purity.” 








PUBLIC LAMP-PILLAR AND FOUNTAIN AT KING'S 
LYNN, NORFOLK. 


A very handsome lamp and fountain combined in one design has just 
been completed in the Tuesday Market-place at Lynn, being a gift to 
the town from Mr. Malam, proprietor of the gasworks. That gentle- 
man made the promise of it so long ago as 1858, and the delay in its 
erection has been occasioned by the determination of the donor and of his 
resident manager, Mr. Almond (on whom the arrangements have mainly 
devolved), that the column should be as handsome as possible, Its cost 
to Mr. Malam exceeds £300. The design, as will be seen in the Engraving 
consists of a tall and handsome column supporting a central lamp and 
three other lamps on arms at a lower elevation. The height from the 
ground level to the bottom of the centre lamp is 26ft, 6in. 
and principal portion of the column is a fluted pillar or shaft, tapering 
gracefully upwards, and terminating in a foliated capital. Above this 
is the’ ornamental support for the centre lamp, and from it extend 
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the branches or arms of flowing scrollwork to support the other 
three lamps. The lower extremity of the shaft is imbedded in 
foliage, and stands on a large and handsome square base, which 
forms a very striking feature. It is elaborately ornamented with 
foliage and scrollwork, in the centre of which, on each face, is a 
large escutcheon. Three of these bear the arms of the town, and 
the fourth the following inscription :—“ Presented to the town of 
King’s Lynn by John Malam, Esq., in the mayoralty of John O, 
Smetham, Esq., 1858.” The corners of the base are splayed off, 
and attached to each of the minor faces of the base thus formed 
isa Me elegantly, yet boldly, designed fi of a pelican (the 
crest of the town arms), about 16in. in height. From the bill 
of each pelican flows a constant stream of water into an ena- 
melled basin beneath; each basin being furnished with a chained 
ladle. The overflow from the basins passes away invisibly through 
the interior of the column into the drain beneath. The 
stands on a substantial platform of stonework, 15ft. wide, 18in. 
above the roadway, and approached by two steps 12in. broad, The 
ironwork is coated with green bronze throughout, 


SUBWAY, COVENT-GARDEN APPROACH. 


THE accompanying Engravings exhibit sections of the subwa: 
recently constructed by the Metropolitan Board of Works ona 
the new street extending from Cranbourn-street to King-street 
and forming a much-improved approach from the west to Covent- 
garden Market. The following particulars of this subway are 
taken from the Civil Engineer :—It was designed by Mr. Bazalgette 
the engineer, in conjunction with Mr, Marrable, late architect to 
the board, for the purpose of receiving the pipes and mains for 
gas and water, laid in such a manner that easy access could 
had to them at all times without disturbing the surface or 
roadway ; and their object was to accomplish this by an arrange- 
ment simple in form, and at the least possible expense, The 
length of the subway executed is 374 feet. The total width of 
the street in the clear is 50 feet. The arrangement consists 


chiefly of a central continuous passage or subway, extending the whol 
length of the new street, of sufficient dimensions (12 feet 6 feet 6 
inches) to admit of the deposit of any requisite number oF gas and 


water mains and telegraph wires, with ample working room for altera- 
tions, additions, or repairs. Under the centre of this runs the 
sew r, to which means of access by manholes are provided at con- 
venient distances, as also ventilating shafts, gullies, &c. Side-arched 
passages communicating with the central way are constructed between 
every two houses, in which the service-pipes are carried from the mains 
into the open areas in front of the houses, and open channels are left in 
the footings of the walls dividing the house veabe, through which the 
service-pipes are carried without any interference with the structural 
arrangement ; and these channels, although of small dimensions (44 
inches by 3 inches), being always left open, will act as drains for 
admission of air from the open areas into the central which, in 
rae og with ventilating-shafts at convenient distances into the 
way, will secure an ample current of air for all the purposes of 
ventilation. An entrance to the main is provided in Rose- 


street, similar to the ordinary side-entrances, but of such dimensiona 


| as to allow of the ready admission of th in pi 
The upper | y oO 4 fo on eee 


which, as all the service-pipes are laid in can 
readily carried to any required point on a small truck kept in the sub- 
way for the pu Provisions have also been made for the hydrants 
or fireplugs, and for the service of the street lamps, 























LONGITUDINAL SECTION OF THE SUBWAY. 


NEW SUBWAY, KING-STREET, COVENT-GARBEN, 








SIDE ENTRANCE IN ROSE-STREBT. 
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FOLKESTONE NEW TOWNHALL. 


FoLKEsTong, through the introduction of railways, has assumed an 
importance amongst the Cinque Ports not only as the principal outlet 
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LAMP AND DRINKING-FOUNTAIN AT KING'S LYNN, NORFOLK, 
SEE PRECEDING PAGE, 


to the Continent, but as a resort for fashionable visitors from July to 
November. The population has increased since 1851 upwards of 2000, 
Folkestone is rapidly increasing in size and beauty, An Improvement 
Act has recently been obtain Old streets have been beautified and 


HAWORTH PARSONAGE, YORKSHIRE,—SEE PRECEDING PAGE. 


widened, and new streets are springing up as by magic. Amongits many 
architectural improvements, the eid Townhall, a prison-like building, 
has given place to the elegant and commodious structure of which we 
give an Engraving. 

The new Townhall is situated in the bow Sandgate-road, and 
contains on the basement level a covered market-place, a room for the 


























ednesday, the 15th 
direction of Mr, 
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